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IMPROVEMENTS ON BACK BAY, BOSTON, 

The accompanying engraving from a drawing made for us on 
the spot by Mr. Wm. Waud, represents the operations now going 
on on the Back Bay, for reclaiming that large tract of territory, 
destined soon to be covered with clegant squares, streets and 
blocks of buildings. A large number of persons are now em- 
ployed, and the work of excavating and filling up is rapidly going 
forward. The modus operandi will be readily understood from our 
accurate delineation of the machine employed. Steam and hu- 
man power are combined to push forward the work with the ut- 
most despatch. This enterprise, which has now been in progress 
for seven years, was set on foot by the State government in order 
to render its property available. In July last the State Commis- 
sioners made a contract with Messrs. Goss & Monson, who had pre- 
viously shown their ability in the fulfilment of a similar engage- 
ment on a smaller scale, for filling the whole territory lying eastward 
of the third street laid out west of the Public Garden, receiving in 
payment four blocks of land ; two blocks next to the Garden, and 
lying between Boylston and Newbury Streets; one block next to 
the Public Garden, and lying between the land of Goddard and 
Lawrence and Marlborough Street; and one block on Beacon 
Street, these lands being purchased by Messrs. G. & M. from the 
State, at the rate of $: 17 the square foot, in payment for as much 
filling as the amount will cover at a certain fixed price. All the 
lots and blocks bordering on @ broad avenue laid out on the cen- 


tre of the land and running southwesterly, are reserved to the 
State, and will undoubtedly command high prices when brought 
into the market. The contractors are to fill up the territory to a 
perfect level four feet below the top of the Milldam, except the 
streets, which are to be level with the surface of the Milldam. The 
quantity of land allowed to the contractors will be 260,000 square 
feet, leaving the State 793,000 square feet, exclusive of streets, parks 
and passage-ways. Last summer the State Commissioners sold 
a block next the garden, extending 596 feet on Beacon Street, and 
120 feet deep, to Messrs. Wm. W. Goddard and T. Bigelow Law- 
rence, for the sum of $70,000, one quarter cash. They immediate- 
ly made a contract for filling 250,000 square feet with solid earth 
and clear gravel, agreeing to pay at the rate, of forty cents per 
cubic yard, with one cent per superficial foot additional for lev- 
elling the surface. The new contract of which we have spoken is 
based on the same. tariff of prices. Messrs. Goddard & Monson, 
skilful and enterprising contractors, obtained the work, and in ad- 
dition were engaged by Messrs. Goddard and Lawrence to fill 
their purchase. Honce they acquired the skill and courage to em- 
bark on the present enlarged undertaking. They proceeded to 
execute their contracts with diligence. The material was brought 
over the Charles River Railroad to Brookline, and thence into the 
Back Bay by a special track, comstructed for the purpose and laid 
parallel to the Brookline Branch and Worcester Railroads. It 
was loaded by means of 1 steam excavator of a large size and 


strength, capable of filling a car in two scoops of its huge shovel, 
into cars of the best construction, in the manner shown in the en- 
graving below. The contractors put three powerful locomotives 
on the track, and run them night and day, Sundays excepted. In 
their hands the work now before them will be speedily accom- 
plished, and both parties to the contract will have reason to be 
satisfied with it. In a brief period the lands reclaimed will yield 
several millions to the State treasury, and soon what has been 
so long a dreary waste, will be covered with fine buildings, and 
become one of the most attractive and healthy portions of the city. 
It is only in this direction that Boston proper is capable of territo- 
rial expansion ; and it is only this new portion of the city, together 
with the South End, lying parallel, which can redeem the charge 
brought against Boston, of having the narrowest, most incon- 
venient and tortuous streets of any city in the Union. In the 
future the south part of the city will present the same contrast to 
the older portion that upper New York now does to the part be- 
low the city hall, the Knickerbocker germ of the great imperial 
metropolis. Neither our Puritan fathers nor the Dutch of Man- 
hattan dreamed of or provided for such wants as we now experi- 
ence. Dr. Francis states that when the New York City Hall was 
erected in the beginning of the present century, it was decided to 
build the back of brick, instead of marble like the faqade, because 
nobody would ever think of building on that side. Now lower 
New York is but a tithe of the city. 


LOADING GRAVEL CARS FOR THE BACK BAY, BOSTON. 
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THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
The Wed and Men of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS; 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER XIII.—jconrixvep.] 


A dead silence now followed, and for a considerable time 
nothing was heard from the besiegers. Edward Yeardley took 
the opportunity of stealing to the side of Eleanor Hargreaves, and 
whispering assurances of safety. 

“ What can it mean?” Sir Gordon at last inquired. “Is it pos- 
sible that they have retreated ?” 

““No—yon may be sure ot that, Sir Gordon,” Richard Seabold 
replied. “The bloodthirsty redskins will stick to us as long as 
there’s hope of a scalp.” 

“Perhaps they mean to storm the house,” the nobleman 
observed. 

“No. Indians don’t fight that way; they know more than to 
try it. We pick them off now, as fast as they show their beads, 
and it would be their destruction to rush on us in a body.” 

“ But we have killed many of them.” 

“ Yes, several dozen, bat the woods are swarming with them 
still. This quiet shows that they are hatching up some infernal 
plan against us, and we must be watchful. But we shall know 
what it is soon enough.” 

All felt this to be true, and they awaited in breathless expectan- 
cy the movements of their enemics. But the minutes passed 
away, and still nothing was heard but their own anxious breathing. 

“ This is torture!” exclaimed Richard Seabold. “I can’t en- 
dure this ; I must find out what it means.” 

“Hark! What is that?” exclaimed Edward Yeardley, who 
had rejoined them. 

All listened, and a noise seemingly proceeding from overhead 
attracted their attention. It was a muffled, shuffling noise, and 
each looked into his neighbor’s face for an explanation. 

“T have it!” Seabold ejaculated. “The Indians have climbed 
to the roof at the ends of the wings, and are trying to get into the 
house through the upper story.” 

It was plainly so, and every eye was fixed on Yeardley. He 
was calm and collected as ever. 

“This is a startling danger,” he said, “but it we meet it 
promptly, half the danger will be removed. Sceabold, take six of 
the men and follow me. Sir Gordon will defend this place in our 
absence.” 

The commandant took up his rifle, and motioning to the men 
to follow him cautiously, ascended the ladder which led to the 
second story of the main building. A strange scene was presented 
to his eye as his foot touched the floor ‘There were two windows 
to this room, one leading out upon each wing, and a group of 
Indians were busy upon the outside of each, endeavoring to wrench 
away the bars which prevented their ingress. Without stopping 
to observe more, Yeardley discharged his rifle with fatal aim into 
the midst of the foes, and under cover of the smoke, Seabold, 
followed by his men, sprang into the room, and dividing into two 
parties, they poured in a close and deadly fire upon both bodies of 
Indians. ‘The latter were thrown into fatal confusion, and before 
they could entirely retreat, a second volley completed their dis- 
comfiture, and drove the survivors from the roofs. 

“They probably wont try that again,” observed Seabold. 
“There lie two, four—yes, seven of the rascals, and some of the 
others must have unpleasant pieces of lead lodged in varions parts 
of their ugly bodies. But it might be safe to leave two or three 
here to watch. What do you say, captain ?” 

“It is certainly a good plan; we should have thought of it 
before. Symonds and Warder, you may remain here. Watch 
closely, and if you see anything suspicious, let me know imme- 
diately.” 


The commandant and his men then descended the ladder. 
Those below were anxiously awaiting their appearance, and the 
men could not repress a shout of enthusiasm when they learned 
the slaughter of the Indians. An answering howl of rage was 
instantly heard from the forest. 

“That means mischief,” said Richard Seabold, shaking his 
head. “They will try something desperate now, take my word 
for it.” 

“Will they try to burn the house?” asked Sir Gordon, 
anxiously. 

“TI think not; I have thonght of that several times; but there 
is no place where they can approach except at the ends of the 
wings, and there—” 

The report of a musket from above interrupted him, and one 
of the men came down to report that he had just fired at an 
Indian who seemed to be stealing towards the river with his arms 
filled with broken boughs. 

“Then they have commenced their work already !” exclaimed 
Seabold. “But we will soon stop it. Let half of the men fol- 
low me, and I will engage to disperse them, if Captain Yeardley 
thinks best.” 

Edward quickly gave the desired permission, being previously 
informed of Seabold’s plan, and the bold hunter and his follow- 
ers left the room and proceeded along the whole length of one of 
the wings. From the upper window of the end of the building, 
a startling scene presented itself to their view. A lange body of 


Indians had collected below, and were actively engaged in piling 
up brush and light wood, while several more were on their hands 
and knees, endeavoring to light the pile. With a word of direc- 
tion to his men, Seabold gave the order to fire, and the savages 
were instantly thrown into confasion by the well-directed discharge. 
Rallying, however, they sent a flight of arrows at their assailants, 
several of which penetrated throngh the window. Again the lit- 
tle party delivered their fire, and the Indians were compelled to 
retreat, bearing with them their dead. A whoop of triamph and 
defiance followed them, and in their rage they discharged another 
volley of arrows. The white men were at that moment collected 
at the window, watching the retreating forms of their enemies ; 
one of them gave a sudden painfal moan, and staggered back. 


* An arrow had penetrated his brain! 


Sadly his companions bore him back to the barracks, and laid 
the body beside that of his brother in arms. A glad greeting died 
upon the lips of Edward Yeardley as they entered, and a shade of 
sadness passed over his brow. 

“This is dreadful!” said Mistress Anne, approaching her 
brother. ‘Is there no help for this, Gordon? Can we not hope 
for an end of it soon ?” 

“I fear not,” replied Sir Gordon, shaking his head. “‘ We have 
already repulsed them three times, and three of our brave fellows 
have fallen in their attucks, yet the savages seem as thirsty for our 
blood as ever. Would that Wyatt’s message could have arrived 
in time to allow of our taking refuge in Jamestown! Yet we 
must not despair. Master Yeardley has befriended us nobly, and 
the men fight like lions. Is Eleanor much cast down ?” 

“No; she bears it nobly. Master Yeardley seems glad to 
speak with her now and then, and Eleanor seems not offended at 
his familiarity.” 

A doubtfal look passed over Sir Gordon’s features at these 
words, and drawing his sister aside, the two conversed for several 
minutes, the nobleman evincing a strange anxiety and uneasiness 
upon the subject which his sister had touched upon. 

It was now well nigh midnight, and the moon rode high in the 
heavens. The siege had lasted six hours, and still the ferocious 
enemy continued to hover around, making no general attempt 
against the Blockhouse, but testifying their activity by a random 
arrow or an occasional whoop. The excitement of the defence 
had driven all thoughts of fatigue from the minds of the defenders, 
and they grasped their muskets firmly, and kept their stations by 
the loopholes. 

Fearful as had been the scenes through which they had already 
passed, the most fearful was in reserve. But we will not anticipate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A THRILLING SCENE, AND A SUMMARY DEED. 


In order that the reader may fully comprehend the scene which 
now took place, it becomes necessary for us to advert again in 
brief terms to the peculiar construction of the Blockhouse. 

We have remarked that the whole ground floor of the main 
building was occupied by the barracks, so often spoken of hereto- 
fore; above this was the room from which the Indians had been 
repulsed in the attempt to gain an entrance. To the right of the 
barracks was a small apartment, into which Anne and Eleanor 
Hargreaves had retreated with the domestics upon the first attack, 
and where they were now seated in anxious terror and expectancy. 
From this room a small door afforded egress to the river side of 
the house; this door was small in size, but similar in constraction 
to the other doors of the building, being made from stout and 
thick oak planks, and securely fastened with three iron bars. The 
approaches of the Indians had hitherto been made from the forest, 
and the river side had been watched only at intervals—an error of 
almost fatal consequence, as the defenders soon discovered. 

A shrill whistle, three times repeated, was now heard, evidently 
proceeding from the house, 

“What does that mean?” asked Edward Yeardley. “It 
sounds strangely like a signal.” 

“Ha! I know that voice!” Richard Seabold exclaimed. “It 
is a signal, and that—” 

His words were suddenly cut short by a warning cry from Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves. Every person started, for it clearly portended 
new danger. 

“They are coming! Look towards the river. See! they are 
creeping over the ground in scores !” 

A general rush was made toward the loopholes, and the truth 
became at once fearfully apparent. An almost endless line of 
savages was dimly discerned, cautiously but rapidly approaching 
the house, and instantly disappearing. Where conld they vanish 
so suddenly? A cry of horror from the next room too plainly 
answered the mental query. With terrible forebodings, Edward 
Yeardley swung open the door between the apartments, and be- 
held the females struggling with a dozen Indian foes, while the 
room was rapidly filling with innumerable dusky forms ! 

Following their leader, the men crowded forward and discharged 
their muskets upon the throng before them. The effect was deadly, 
but the savages had obtained too much foothold to be easily driven 
back, and though the fire produced a momentary stop to their ad- 
vance, those outside crowded them forward over the dead bodies 
of the slain, and the contracted apartment echoed with their dia- 
bolical yells of triumph. 

Edward Yeardley saw it all at a glance, and his heart settled 
back in the firmness of despair as he comprehended the fearful 
alternative. But his voice rang out high above the clamor, with 
the words: “On, my brave men! on with your knives! Club 
your muskets, and give them battle! We are betrayed ; we are 
doomed, but let us die like men, and slay these miscreants while 


wecan. We can die but once; let us die nobly, and with our 
faces to the foe. On, on!” 

Catching the spirit of their leader’s words, the defenders stood 
bravely at bay, and for a moment the clash of knives and hatchets 
was heard above the fierce cries of the combatants. Fatal wounds 
were given and received, and more than one combatant sank in 
his gore and was trodden under foot while the fight raged above 
him. A cry of terror sounded in the ears of Richard Seabold, 
and the maddened forester darted headlong into the midst of his 
foes, and grasping by his long scalp-lock the Indian who had 
seized Ruth Gamble in his arms and was bearing her away, he 
bent him to his knee, and wrenching his own tomahawk from his 
hand, sunk it deep into his brain. Placing the rescned girl be- 
hind him, he brandished his weapon before his astonished foes, 
while animated by his example, the defenders rushed forward with 
a cheer, and partially regained their lost ground. 

Thus the fight wavered, being obstinately and fiercely contested, 
the brave defenders struggling with all the energy of despair. A 
faint hope sprang up im the mind of Edward Yeardley as he 
marked the stubborn resistance, but this soon died away. Less 
than twelve of the heroic garrison remained unhurt and im fight- 
ing condition, and these were fearfally fatigued and worn down 
by the laborions defence of the night, and slowly, contesting every 
step, they were forced backward to the barracks. The Indians 
were unable to use their bows in such close quarters, and this fact, 
combined with the smallness of the door, which allowed the en- 
trance of but one savage at a time, prevented the immediate 
destruction of the littke band. Richard Seabold was bleeding 
from a frightful appearing wound in the head, but he still main- 
tained his place by the side of his young leader, while his deep 
voice now and then replicd to the whoops of the Powhatans by 
an answering yell of defiance, and his stout arm was the terror of 
the savages. His gigantic form towered above the tallest of them, 
and an Indian fell before every blow of his vengeful hatchet. 

Thus the struggle went on, and slowly bat surely the garrison 
retired before their foes. A part of the defenders had already 
been pressed over the threshold of the barracks, and momentarily 
they retreated further, when Seabold with a strange cry hurled his 
weapon at the nearest foe, and pushed his way hastily into the bar- 
racks. A pang of doubt agitated the heart of Yeardley as he 
observed the movement, and the agonizing thought flashed upon 
him, ‘‘ Can Seabold be so base as to desert us?” But another 
moment dispelled his doubts and gave an entirely different aspect 
to the fight. 

Richard Seabold darted hastily past the men, and going to the 
powder-screen, with a shout of exultation dragged forth a large 
brass hand-swivel, which until then had been unthonght of. With 
an exertion of his herculean strength, he swung the heavy weapon 
in his arms, and advancing hastily to his old position, directed it 
towards the foe. The Indians paused in hesitation and doubt, 
but their indecision was fatal. The ponderous swivel was steadied 
and depressed to the proper range, and its brazen throat belched 
forth a thick tongue of flame and clonds of smoke, while a con- 
cussion like that of thunder seemed to shake the very foundations 
of the Blockhorse. Before the fearful rain of missiles, the In- 
dians went down like grass before the reaper, while the few who 
remained unhurt turned to flee. The throng outside still con- 
tinued their eager pressure, but the door was quickly forced back 
to its place and barricaded against their entrance. Two had been 
slightly wounded by the discharge of the swivel, and were unable 
to escape through the door, but they were instantly cnt down by 
the defenders. 

The floor presented a sanguinary appearance after this strange 
conflict; the bodies of the Powhatans, with three of the whites, 
who had fallen in the struggle, lay piled in their blood. The men 
gazed with strange emotions upon this spectacle, but the voice of 
Sir Gordon Hargreaves aroused them. 

“ Whose work is this?” he exclaimed, pointing to the badics of 
the three white men. “ Who doomed those brave fellews, our 
companions in danger, to a violent death? Who drew the bolts 
of yonder door in order that he might betray us into the hands of 
a blood thirsty foe? Speak, men! Whose work is this? Who 
is the cowardly traitor?” 

The men looked fearfully upon each other, as if expecting a 
confession from one of their own number, but no voice was heard 
until Richard Seabold remarked : 

“Tt is the work of the same hand that destroyed our ammunition, 
and left us well-nigh defenceless.” 

“Ay, that is plain. But who is it? Let the man be pointed out.” 

Edward Yeardley at this instant approached the nobleman, and 
said, in a low tone: 

‘* Sir Gordon, will you surrender the traitor into my hands for 
punishment if I will point him out?” 

“Yes. Make an example of bim on the spot.” 

The brow of the commandant grew dark, and his eyes shone 
with the light of a stern purpose as he turned away. 

“Come forth!” he uttered, in a stern voice, at the same instant 
drawing a pistolet from his belt and pointing it towards the cor- 
ner of the room. 

The eyes of all were instantly turned that way, and every breath 
was suspended as a dark object was seen endeavoring to conceal 
itself behind a water-cask. 

“Come forth! Delay not, or you will come forth a dead man!” 

This summons had the desired effect ; a rustling was heard, and 
a man crept from his concealment, and fell on his knees in abject 
supplication at Yeardley’s fect. The eyes of all but the com- 
mandant were averted in horror as they recognized in the grovel- 
ling wretch none other than John Searle. His face was ghastly 
pale and distorted with fear, his teeth chattered, and his whole 
body shook and quivered from the same cause. 
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“@Q, spare me, captain, spare me!” he cried, in frenzy. “I 
will confess all, but do not kill me; give me my life—only my 
life !” 

“You confess, then?” said Yeardley, compressing kis lips. 
“You confess it all ?” 

“Yes, all—everything. I was bound to help the Powhatans ; [ 
spoiled the powder, and I alone unbarred the door to the Indians. 
And now will you give me my life ?” 

“Look yonder, John Searle; observe the bodies of those three 
brave men who have fallen in death. Who destroyed them ? 
Answer!” 

“The Indians,” gasped Searle, as he caught the meaning gleam 
of Yeardley’s eye. “It was the Powhatans, but you will—” 
“No! Accursed traitor, it was not the savages that brought 
these men to their end, but rather your traitorous hand which 
opened for them the way! What have you to say iu your de- 
fence? Spexk quickly, for your time is short!” 

“No, no!” cried the miserable being, wringing his hands in 
agony. “ Give me life, life, life!” 

“John Searle, your life is not mine to give ; I surrender it into 
the hands of those whose destruction you so nearly compassed. 
Men, what say you*” And the commandant appealed to those 
who stood silently by. “ Before you is the villain who has twice 
endeavored to betray you into the hands of your foes, and not 
you alone, but also the helpless women for whom you have fought 
so nobly. His life is forfeited ; he pleads for it. Shall we spare 
him ¢” 

“To plot new treason, and to work our certain ruin? No, 
never!” uttered Richard Seabold ; and the unanimous and deep- 
toned “No!” of the men fell like a death-knell upon the traitor’s 
ear. 
He shuddered anew, and opened his mouth to utter new sup- 
plications, but the weapon of Yeardley was at his temple, and he 
listened in despair to his stern words : 

“You hear; you have been adjudged to death! You have not 
one minute to live!” 

“Have mercy! Spare me! Mercy, mer—” 

His unavailing shrieks were smothered by the report of the pis- 
tolet, and he toppled over heavily upon the floor, shot through the 
brain! Edward Yeardley turned away, sick at heart, and with a 
blanching cheek, but with the firmly spoken words: 

“Tt is indeed fearful to contemplate, but who shall say that it 
is not just t” 

“Not I, my friend!” returned Sir Gordon Hargreaves, grasp- 
ing his hand. “The villain’s death was as necessary to our 
safety as the destruction of our focs without, and I honor you for 
the promptness of your act!” 

A murmur of approbation came from the men, and the defence 
was resumed with all the vigor that the weakened band could 
sammon. 

“Give them a velley to show that we’re alive !” commanded 
Seabold, and the report of the muskets followed. Nothing was 
heard from the Indians, who had retreated te the forest after their 
last repulse. 

“There is no mistake now,” Seabold whispered. “The pow- 
der is almost exhausted ; there is not more than enough for one 
charge left.” 

“Merciful heavens!” Yeardley exclaimed. 
to this extremity ¢” 

“Yes ; there was but little in the keg when it was brought out, 
and now it is almost gone.” 

“ Let the men load up once more and await their chance. Alas! 
we are indeed reduced to a desperate extremity !” 

His thoughts suddenly turned to Eleanor Hargreaves, and as 
the sudden conviction that destruction was now inevitable forced 
itself upon his mind, he covered his face and groaned in the agony 
of his spirit. 

The startling repert speedily circulated among the men, and as 
the last round of powder was distributed they grasped their mus- 
kets with the firmness of despair. The sudden cessation of the fire 
from the Blockhouse had acquainted the besiegers with the state 
of affairs, and a terrific yell of satisfaction greeted the ears of the 
defendors. 


“ Are we reduced 


CHAPTER XV. 


YHE RELIEF. A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The critical moment for the little party in the Blockbouse had 
how arrived, and this was felt by all. Hitherto each man had 
fought desperately and against overwhelming odds, but still with 
‘slight hope of victory; now, that hope was utterly destroyed, 
md they waited in gloomy silence the final onset of their foes, 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Tho eyes of 
Edward Yeardley and Richard Seabold turned frequently towards 
the place where the females of the household were seated in mute 
despair, and once something strangely like a tear glittered in the 
tye of the rough hunter, but he quickly dashed it away and took 
his place again at the loopholes. 

“Hark!” said Sir Gordon, suddenly. “ What is that?” 

A clear, ringing sound was distinctly heard in the wood, as if 
made with hatchets. 

“They are felling a tree,” Edward Yeardley responded. 

“Tt is plain enough,” Richard Seabold remarked. “ The in- 
femal redskins have got us now, sure. That tree is to be used as 
battering-ram to burst in our doors!” 

Seabold had instantly guessed the truth. Having become ac- 
Quainted with the failure of the powder, the Indians bad resolved 
t batter down the door and carry the place by storm. Their own 
®verwhelming force and the loss of the whites rendered the issue 
of the attempt certain. 


Day had just dawned, but the beams of the rising sun brought 
no joy to the beleaguered defenders. They were still firm in their 
determination to hold out till the last, but the preceding night of 
horrors had wrought fearful changes with them. They were pale 
and haggard, and in their great exhaustron they leaned against 
the walls for support. 

“They are coming !” one of the men cried out. 

The Indians at that moment emerged frem the wood, bearing 
before them the trank of the tree which they had hewn down. 

“Steady men—steady!’ the young commandant whispered. 
“Pick off the leaders, and let one half save their loads for 
another volley.” 

Six muskets spoke simultaneously, and the foremost ef the In- 
dians fell. The advance of the huge engine was for a moment 
stopped, but others sprang into their places, and they again 
moved on. 

The ponderous beam was hurried up to the door, and the sav- 
ages collected around it in a noisy multitude, cager to gain ad- 
mission to the Blockhouse and commence the slaughter. For the 
last time a discharge came from the loopholes, and six of the 
Powhatans fell in their tracks. The beam had been at that in- 
stant levelled, and its bearers had started with it to the assault: 
the volley of the defenders prodaced much confusion, but the im- 
petus already given to the beam was sufficient to carry it against 
the door. The blow was a heavy one, and the door was half 
started from its hinges. 

Another such would have driven it in, but that other was never 
given. Richard Seabold suddenly grasped the commandant by 
the arm, and uttered in a joyous shout the words : 

“Hurra! We're safe—safe at last! Look at the woods! 
Hurra, boys! Out upon the bloody redskins before they have 
time to show us their backs.” 

At these strange words Edward Yeardley looked towards the 
woods, and a glad cry involuntarily sprang from his lips. Pre- 
ceded by a mounted officer, who pointed to the Blockhouse as if 
to urge them on, a detachment of colonial troops burst from the 
forest and advanced upon the men. The Indians saw them, toe, 
but it was too late; as they deployed into the oper clearing there 
came a quick word of command, and a deafening volley filled the 
air, With a wild yell of terror the Indians turned and fled, 
everywhere pursued by the troops. In his wild excitement, Rich- 
and Seabold joined ia the route, and many a dusky foe fell before 
the sweep of his ponderous rifle. The slaughter was great; some 
of the Indians took to the forest, where they were enabled to baf- 
fle their enemies in flight, but by far the greater namber plunged 
into the river and attempted to cross. Many were drowned in 
the passage, others were shot by the excited yeomen upon the 
bank, while a comparatively small number found safety upon the 
opposite shore. When the work had thus continued for half an 
hour a recall was soanded, and the soldiers formed in order in 
front of the Blockhouse. 

With the flight of the Indians, the officer threw himself from 
his horse and entered the barracks. Sir Gordon Hargreaves met 
him at the door. 

“T’ faith, Hargreaves,” said the former, ‘“ you have had an ob- 
stinate time with the angedly savages. We arrived not a moment 
too soon.” 

“ Sir Francis Wyatt!” exclaimed the other, grasping his hand 
with joyful surprise. “ What lucky chance has led you hither so 
opportanely ?” 

“Tt was, indeed, a lucky chance, my friend. Ihave been en- 
gaged in strengthening the defences of Jamestown, in order that 
we might be prepared in case the savages should attack us, but I 
have seen nothing of them athome. Still, my heart was heavy as 
I thought of the weaker settlements, and I had determined to do 
something for their relief, when last evening a scout came in with 
the intelligence that he had heard heavy firing in this direction. 
My thoughts were instantly of you, and as quickly as possible I 
placed myself at the head of a part of our troeps, and by a hard 
night march through the forest we have been enabled to arrive 
here as we have,” 

“And you have done us valiant service; a few moments longer, 
and we should have surely fallen a prey te the savages. You are 
entitled to our lasting gratitude. But what is the fate of others ? 
How has it fared with the York and Potomac settlements ¢” 

“Alas! They are entirely swept away!* We have reason to 
fear that few beyoud Jamestown have survived the massacre.” 

“Let us hepe for the best, however. And now, Sir Francis, I 
have a prisoner to deliver into your hands.” 

“A prisoner! Is it an Indian ?” 

“No, but a white man ; one who has been my guest for the last 
few days.” 

“ Your words surprise me! It cannot be that you mean —” 

“ But Ido, though; I wish to deliver Sir Morgan Lymburne 
into your hands, charged with several serious offences.” 

“Then first, in the name of wonder, explain it to me. 
the whole of this strange affair.” 

The brow of the governor was clouded, but it became darker 
as his friend went on with a brief history of what had transpired 
at the Blockhouse since the hurried visit of Sir Francis, and when 
he had concluded, the latter exclaimed : 

“Now may God help me, but I am easily deceived! Sir Mor- 
gan Lymburne appeared to me to be a gallant gentleman, though 
I bethink me I have heard reports of certain discreditable doings 
in England, wherein he was the chief actor. But by my knightly 
honor! were he my own son, I would not shield him for this! 
He is as great a villain as Yeardley is an honorable gentleman, 


Tell me 


* On the first of April 1622, at mid-day. the attack commenced; and so 
eudden and unexpected was the onset, that in one hour three bundred and 
forty-seven men, women and children fell victims to savage treachery aud 
ertelty.— Witlson’s His:. United Srates. 


and he shall be severely dealt with. And it gives me joy to hear 
so fair a report of my young secretary; his-welfare is dear to me, 
and I regard him almost as 2 brother.” 

“But who is he, Sir Francis¢ Knowyou aught of his family?” 

“Nothing. I have forborne to question him, for I discovered 
him to be sensitive upon the subject.” 

A shadow passed over the brow of Sir Gordon Hargreaves. 

“T would that I knew!” he said, in a tone of doubt. “He is 
a brave and manly youth, but I fear —” 

“What? Your are moved; what is it ¢” 

“Not now, Sir Francis; I'll speak of it another time. And 
now let me give my prisoner into your hands. Master Yeardley, 
be pleased to attend us.” 

Edward advanced, and after returning the warm greeting of the 
governor, followed them up the stairs. A man was just passing 
through the hall, and Sir Gordon called to him: 

“ Bradford, step hither a moment. How fares the prisoner ?” 

The man seemed confased by this question, and replied in a 
troubled voice : . 

“To tell tho, truth, Sir Gordon, I fear I’ve dono wrong, but I 
couldn’t help it. I heard the firing down below, and I couldn’t 
stay after that, so I went down to help drive away the savages. I 
thought nothing about the prisoner antil just now, and then I 
came up to see whether it was ali right.” 

“This is bad!” Sir Gordon uttered. 
should be, but we will soon see.”’ 

The door of the reem where Sir Morgan Lymburne had been 
confined was soon reached and unbolted ; but upon entering it, 
Sir Gordon’s worst fears were at once realized. The room was 
empty ; the prisoner had escaped! Sir Gorden Hargreaves sank 
into a chair and exclaimed in a hollow voice: 

“Gone—gone! And thus my hopes are all blasted again !”’ 

Edward Yeardley sprang at once to the window, where the 
means of flight were quickly discovered. The bars had been 
violently torn from the windows, and a rope was fastened to one, 
and now hung outside. 

“He has certainly slipped from yeur trap,” observed Sir Fran- 
cis, looking about the room. “But here—what does this mean?” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves looked up as he heard these words, and 
approached the governor. The exclamation of the latter referred 
to some characters upon the wall, evidently scratched with the 
point of adagger. Sir Gordon read them, and his heart sank 
with fear. They were as follows : 

“T go, but remember! I shall return upon the fifth of April to 
fulfil the terms of the contract. Be prepared !” 

“By my faith, Sir Gordon,” observed the governor, “ this 
writing affects you deeply. What is it, and what does it mean?” 

“Ask me net Wyatt,” he said, with a groan of terror and dis- 
tress. “‘ Let me keep my secret.” 

“ By the mass, but I will not!” exclaimed Sir Francis, vehe- 
mently. “ When I saw you once before, I seemed to terrify you 
with the simple mention of the name of Sir Morgan Lymburne ; 
and now, when you should rejoice that you are well rid of him, 
you exhibit a strange agitation. Come—let us hear the whole!” 

“T will leave the room,” interposed Edward Yeardley, “if you 
desire it, though I am acquainted with the whole matter.” 

“Are you, though?” exclaimed Sir Francis, “then you shall 
stay, for it may necd some consultation. Speak, Sir Gordon; 
let me share your sorrows, whatever they are.” 

A look of surprise passed over the features of Sir Gordon Har- 
greaves as he heard the words of Yeardley, but it instantly gave 
place to one of pain, and in a low voice he recounted to the gov- 
ernor the whole circumstances of his friendship with Sir Reginald 
Lymburne, and the giving of the contract. The face ofSir Fran- 
cis Wyatt became thoughtful as he proceeded, but he suffered him 
to relate the whole without interruption. 

“And now, my friend,” said Sir Gordon, in conclusion, “ can 
you blame me that I did this thing t” 

“No—not for that; Sir Reginald was my friend as well as 
yours, and had the case been mine, I should probably have acted 
as you did. But why need you feel bound hy this contract now ¢ 
You are now in Virginia, thousands of miles from where that in- 
strament was drawn, and from the men who witnessed it. Break 
through it; suffer it not to stand! Colonial law will uphold you 
—Zi will uphold you !” 

A new thrill of hope agitated the heart of Edward Yeardley as 
he heard the impetuous words of the governor, but it was mo- 
mentary. Sir Gordon Hargreaves shook his head mournfully and 
replied : 

“ Would to God I could do it, but—but I cannot! My knightly 
word was given—my solemn vow was recorded in the presence of 
my friend, and I cannot, I dare not break them !” 

Sir Francis Wyatt made no answer. The whole plot had 
broken upon his mind so suddenly that it was with difficulty he 
was enabled to grasp it in detail, and assure himself that the fear- 
ful words of his friend were true. 

“ Poor Lady Eleanor!” he at length exclaimed, “ she demands 
all our pity. Heavens! This is indeed a fearful extremity, and 
I wonder no longer at your strange agitation upon the mention of 
the name of this young villain-lord. But is thereno help? Can 
pothing avail to avert this unnatural and repulsive marriage.” 

“ Nothing—I fear there is nothing!” uttered the stricken noble- 
man with a groan. “ Unless, indeed,” he continued, “ Sir Mor- 
gan might be arrested and held to answer for his attempt against 
Master Yeardley’s life, within the next four days. If, as I fear 
he will, he presents himself upon the fatal fifth of April to demand 
the fulfilment of the contract, I must comply; yes, though it 
should break my heart with pain and sorrow. But let us talk no 


“T fear all is not as it 


more about it; it distresses me beyond measure.” 
[To BE CONTINUED ] 
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APPLETON, TRACY & CO.’S 
AMERICAN WATCH MANUFACTORY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
Watch-making has been styled, not inaptly, the “very poetry 
of mechanism.” The so important a 
part in the economy of life, consists of such minute parts, its accu- 
racy depends upon so nice a combination, that an examination of 
its works fills us with surprise at the skill of the workman. A 


watch of ordinary size seems a great achievement; but when we 
are told of watches so small as to be worn in a bracelet, or in a 
ring, like that of Marie Antoinette, we ean scarcely credit it. To 
accomplish the greater part of such work by machinery, is more 
surprising yet; but we shall see, in the course of this article, that 
it is successfully done by an American company established in our 
immediate vicinity. For a long time the United States have been 
celebrated for their clock manufactories, 
but the making of watches is only of re- 


the American Watch Manufactory 
market was entirely supplied by English, 
French and Swiss watches—our watch- 
makers, so called, being little more than 
foremen of the foreign manufactories. 
What can be done in this line is shown 


Appleton, Tracy & Co., of 
Mass., of which we propose to speak at 


this page is an accurate view of the man- 
ufactory, which stands on the banks ot 
the Charles River, on a very picturesque 
site. It was first occupied in 1850, the 
enterprise having been epee com- 
menced in Roxbury. The building oc- 
cupies an area of 100 by 100 feet, form- 
ing a quadrangle, with an open court in 
the centre. The building is two stories 
in height, and has eight hundred feet ot 
floor line, with about sixteen hundred 
feet of bench line for the accommodation 
of the workmen. The motive power is a 
twelve-horse steam engine, which gives 
motion to lines of shafting in all the 
rooms, to which are attached the numer- 
ous ingenious, delicate and wonderful 
machines which are used in the various 
processes for transforming the crude ma- 
terials into the exquisitely finished parts 
of the watch, the completest result of hu- 
man ingenuity and skill yet attained. 
The original projectors, after a number 
of years of trial and experiment, became 
involved financially, and the enterprise, 
in 1857, fell into the hands of Messrs. 
Appleton, Tracy & Co., the present en- 
terprising proprietors, who have made 
arrangements to extend their operations, 
and to continue the manufacture on a 
scale commensurate with its importance ; 
and in accordance with the enlarged 
views of the originator, Mr. A. L. Denni- 
son, who still continues to occupy a high 
position in the establishment, to the or- 
ganization of which he has given years 
of thoughtful care and intelligent skill. 
Appleton, Tracy & Co. have added about 
one hundred acres, forming an admirable 
and delightful location for home sites for 
their workmen, several of whom have 
already purchased lots and erected com- 
fortable homes in the immediate vicinity 
of the manufactory ; and every facility is 
offered to encourage and attract the at- 
tention of intelligent and skilful work- 
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men, who are here offered largely remunerative and constant em- 
ployment under the most pleasant conditions, with an a 
nity, in a few years, of securing a competency and an indepen- 
dent home in the midst of beautiful anti interesting scenery and 
surroundings. The plan of manufacture is highly philosophies, 
comprehensive, complete and peculiarly American, resembling 
that which Eli Whitney first applied so successfully to the manu 
facture of fire-arms, and which Has been since most thoroughly 
tested and demonstrated at the Springfield United States Armory; 
by Col. Colt, at Hartford ; at Enfield, in England ; and which has 
been more lately introduced at Bridgeport, Ct., in the manufac- 
It extends to every part of the watch, 
commencing with the rolled plates of brass, steel and silver, the 
wires used for pinions, pins and screws, and the gems for jewels; 
and by punching, swaging, cutting, turning, polishing, burnish- 
ing, drilling, enameling, gilding, etc., brings out the perfect living 
mechanism. All 

is done by machin- 
ery, each machine 
doing its peculiar 
work to a guage 
or pattern, with an 
exactness that no 
skill of handicraft 
can rival. With 
the exception of 
the jewels and the 
pivots that run in 
them, every watch 
is in every part 
exactly like every 
other, so that a 
thousand) might 
be taken to pieces 
and then re-con- 
structed with piec- 
es taken indiscri- 
minately. As to 
the jewels, after 
are drilled 
with a diamond, 
and opened out 
with diamond dust 
on a soft iron wire, 
resembling a hair 
in size, their perfo- 
rations must have 
certain microscop- 


OBVERSE SIDE OF THE WATCH. 
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ic differences; so 

the pivots of steel that are to run forever in these jewels wit 
wearing out in the least, after being turned to a certain size, 
be exquisitely polished, and by this last operation their size is! 
duced a little more or less, These jewels and pivots, after be 
thus finished, are put into the hands of a female operative, 
by means of a guage, consisting of slightly converging lines, 
delicately graduated as to detect the difference of the tent 
sandth part of an inch, first classifies the pivots. Then, by me 
of the pivots, she classifies the jewels. ~~, and pivots of 
same number exactly fit. But for each pivot of a parti 
watch a jewel is selected with a hole that is a degree, or ®! 
thousandth part of an inch, larger, so that there may be suffi 
play, or side shake. The sizes of the several pivots and jewels 
each watch are carefully recorded under its number, so that if 
one of either should fail in any part of the world, by writing 
Waltham, or to Robbins & Appleton, general agents, 15 M 
Lanc, New York, and giving the number of the watch, the 
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desired may be replaced, so as to be a working match. 
All the other parts may be made precisely the same, 
and every dial-plate and case will fit one watch as well 
as another. The escapements, which in all foreign and 
hand-made watches have each its own individuality, are 
here alike, even to the escapement jewels, which are set 
in pallets, these being cut to a microscopic identity and 
rigid truth of form. It must be obvious to any one 
that such a system, directed by Yankee skill and inge- 
nuity, must very nearly approach tion, and great- 
ly excel handicraft production. No one who examines 
machines employed in this manufactory, and at- 
tends to the details ot the system, will doubt that the 
work of the best European watchmakers must be equal- 
led, if not distanced, at half the cost of production. In 
American watches nothing is left to the eye or 
touch of the workman. On every part the machine im- 
resses its own precision. The human care is employ- 
ed merely to see that the machine is properly fed. 
Guages, as already mentioned, nice eno to appreci- 
ate the ten thousandth } of an inch, tell when the 
work isdone. Not one of the nearly one hundred male 
and female artizans who combine to make the watch 
need be a watchmaker. The simplest form of lever 
movement has been adopted, and three styles have been 
produced, varying in finish, arrangement of jewels, and 
other conditions only affectiig the cost of production, 
all perm reliable timekeepers. Arrangements 
are now being made to furnish a small and elegantly 
finished watch for ladies’ wear. It is intended to fur- 
nish from time to time, as the wants of the trade may 
require, other styles and sizes of watches, including an 
entirely now form of “sporting” or “timing” watch, 
which will indicate the minutest divisions of time with 
more accuracy than has ever before been attained. The 
advantages of the American watches to dealers and 
wearers will be understood by the following enumera- 
tion, namely, it has fewer parts, unvarying uniformity ; 
the ease with which it m+. be repaired, and a part 
broken or lost by accident may ie restored ; its greater 
durability, and the great reduction on the wholesale 
cost ; to which is added a certificate of warranty for ten 
years, — by the manufacturers. They are emi- 
nently adapted for railroad engineers and conductors, 
where exact and unfailing timekeepers are of the utmost 
importance, and where the continuous jar of the moving 
train offers the severest test to try the qualities of a 
watch. Several of the most eminent engineers and 
conductors on the leading railroads in the country have 
been — with these watches, and will now have no 
other. many parts of the country great difficulty is 
experienced in finding good watch repairers, and reli- 
able timekeepers. By the introduction of the Ameri- 
can watch, this difficulty may be almost entirely obvi- 
ated, so that the country merchant can regularly obtain 
watches as a part of his miscellaneous stock, and the 
buyer will take his regulated timekeeper, wind it up, 
and go about his business, as he would in buying any 
other article, without mystery or humbug. The follow- 
ing fact illustrates the practical effect of the sysiem 
—— at the Waltham manufactory. The owner of 
a Waltham watch in Michigan, having accidentally 
broken one of its small wheels, carried it to a watch- 
maker in Grand Rapids to be repaired. Had it been 
an imported watch, this would not have been so easy a 
job. But the watchmaker enclosed the broken pinion 
in a letter addressed to “ Messrs. Appleton, Tracy & 
Co., Waltham, Mass.,” and by return of mail received 
a wheel which, on being applied to the watch, fitted as 
well as if it had always belonged there. We subjoin 
the following extract from the report of the judges in 
the department of watches, clocks and chronometers of 
the Massachusetts Mechanic Charitable Association, at 
its eighth exhibition, as to the merits of the American 
watch :—“ The | ew wo in which they excel are such 
as uniformity of end-shake, perfect perpendicularity of 
the parts, correct depthings, good adjustment of the es- 
capements, fitting of screws, and that substantiality by 
which, as watchmakers say, ‘the watch together twice alike ;’ 


maker well knows how deficient the better classes, even of Eng- 
lish watches, are in these particulars. The value of these excel- 
lencies will be understood when it is said that the deficiency of 
them is what gives the most trouble to the repairer, and both 
trouble and expense to the owner. It should be remarked that 
the ey ot the American watches in these respects results 
not mainly, if at all, from superior skill, but from the principles 
and methods employed in the manufacture, which circumstance 
affords a guarantee that this superiority will be maintained.” The 
Waltham watches are, notwithstanding the workmen are well re- 
munerated, yet, in consequence of the employment of steam ma- 
chinery and other improvements, already furnished at half the 
price of the English lever, and can be manufactured at the rate of 
twenty thousand per annum with present means. The most 
splendid and perfect watch the company has yet produced, and 
one which will bear comparison with the workmanship of any 
watch ever produced anywhere, was manufactured, a short time 
since, to the order of the compositors and proof-readers employed 
on the New York Tribune, for a*surprise-present to the Hon. 
Horace Greeley, the editor-in-chief, whose portrait is herewith 
published, together with representations of the watch and chain, 
the finely engraved obverse of the watch, and the interior section, 
showing the inscription. The watch was accompanied by a flat- 
tering presentation letter, only a part of which our space will per- 
mit us to give :— 

“To Horace Greevey :—Sir,—The undersigned, employed 
in the composing and proot rooms of the New York Tribune, ask 
your acceptance of the accompanying watch, chain, etc., as a me- 
mento of their estimation of you as a man, as an employer, and 
asaprinter. * * * * They would also remark that the ac- 
companying watch, etc., are entirely of American design and exe- 
cution, and they rejoice in the belief that they are the tinest speci- 
men of workmanship yet produced in this country. The move- 
ment was made by Appleton, Tracy & Co., manufacturers of the 
American watch, at their establishment at Waltham, Mass., and 
is designated a lever watch with an adjusted expansion balance, 
the balance being intended to meet the various changes in the at- 
mosphere, and thus secure a more correct indication of time. It 
being one of the first they have made, the manufacturers feel a 
pride in its workmanship and completeness, and upon its merits 
as a timekeeper rest their reputation. * * * * And now, 
sir, in conclusion, allow us this boon. Accept our gift as a token 
of our gratitade—a token bestowed upon a brother craftsman, and 
a sympathizing and fair employer, by men who despise favoritisin 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


i | and love right. * * * ® May its honest dial and cheerful | 
or, in other words, all parts find their place and keep it, and act well | 
together, after being taken apart as well as before. Every watch- | 


tick, whether amid your business, by your own fireside, or far off 
in the land of strangers, be a joyous monitor of the heart-throbs of 
those who wish you health, prosperity and long life.” Signed by 
Thomas N. Rooker and fifty-four others. 

Mr. Greeley responded in reply. 

“My AND FeLtow-CRAFTsMEN :—You have, indeed, 


taken me by surprise, and in — delightful and flattering as it 
‘or your intention, and for what 


INTERIOR SECTION OF WATCH. 


you have done, I thank you all. The beautiful watch and chain, 
of American manufacture, is also another surprise—and one, too, 
that I receive with exultation, as a sign of the material advance- 
ment and prosperity of our common country. If the skill of our 
mechanics, aided by machinery, has already accomplished so 
much in the manufacture of the watch, unaided by protection of 
any kind, what may we not expect in the future? In regard to 
our own profession, as I look upon the date 1452 on one side of 
this beautiful watch, with its pictured illustration of Faust and his 
co-laborers reading the first proofs taken from movable types, and 
then turn to the opposite side and read the date 1858, surmounted 
by the mightiest engine of civilization—our own mammoth ten- 
cylinder press, capable of striking off 20,000 impressions per hour 
—I can hardly find words to give utterance to the rushing tide ot 
my thoughts and fancies. In these two dates in which you have 
sheeted this beautiful timekeeper, is rolled an era, upon which is 
written the whole history of time. Our craft stands at the very 
portals of the temple of letters. Friends, I came to this cit 
twenty-five years ago, since which time I have been printer an 
editor, both as employee and employer. I have observed the 
course pursued by our craft, and I would give you & word of my 
experience in the way of advice. I have heed that ‘strikes’ for 
an increase of w: generally resulted in evil, and I would ad- 
vise you, my friends, to adopt some other mode for the redress of 
grievances this. It has always been my desire to be on such 
terms with those working together with me in this office, that if I 
found it necessary, I could say to them, ‘Men, I am not able to 
pay you so much this week as I was last’—all feeling an equal 
sympathy in our common prosperity. I accept your beautiful 
present with equal gratification and surprise, and heartily return 
you all my best wishes for your continued prosperity me | happi- 
ness.” 

We make no doubt that the watches of the American Company 
will soon obtain, as they deserve, a celebrity equal to that enjoyed 
by any foreign watches ; and that, as the peculiarity of their con- 
struction is understood, they will everywhere obtain the preference 
‘The company is now in the full tide of success, but we predict 
that ere long they will find it difficult, even with their ample re- 
sources, to supply the market. The result of this enterprise has 
been to supply the public with excellent watches at one half the 
cost of the imported watches, and which can be repaired for a 
comparative trifle, since any portion which is broken can be sup- 
plied immediately by the manufacturers. The enterprising pro- 
prietors certainly deserve the brilliant success “% have met with, 
and the golden future that opens before them. The reputation of 
their workmanship is already well established, and each watch that 
issues from their establishment is an advertisement of their skill. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BOUND FOR DREAMLAND. 


BT EMMA CARLISLE. 


Sweet child, fair chidd, whence goest thou, 
With the ringlets shadimg thy sunny brow, 
Which wear the hue of a golden brown, 
Veiling thy graceful form around?— 

With the world of dreamy thought which lies 
In the liquid depths of thine azure eyes? 
Thou seemest almost a fairy dream, 

Sailing so swiftly adown the stream ; 

One hand grasping s tiny oar, 

The other points to a mystic shore. 

Sweet child, fair child, 0, answer me. 
Whence goest thou—the bright, the free? 


I go, I go where no shadows come— 

The land of dream is my sweet home. 
"Tis a fairy land, for oll is fair— 

No cares, no toil can enter there. 

Golden fern leaves fringe the shore,. 
‘Pearls and rubies ave scattered o'er 
Gigantic rocks, and the gentle breeze 
Stirs the song-birds *mong the trees ; 
While on the sweet-scented air doth float 
A gusbing song from each tiny throat. 
Where flowers bloom of every bue, 
Spangied o'er with drops of dew; 

And a sky of azure, whese cloudiets hold 
In their wavy depths a eilvered gold. 
The land of dreams—'tis very fuir: 

My sweet home-laad, would I were there! 


Sweet child, fair child, I oft have heard 

Of this land of flowers and singing birds, 
Where breezes revel and fairies swile— 

I have heard it called the Enchanted Isle 
O, the billows will madly surge and roar, 

Bre thou gaimest the verge of that lovely shore; 
There is reck-bound coast and treacherous sand, 
To keep thee away from that blissful land. 
Take care, take care. for the sirens sing 

A song most sweet, and its echoes ring 

A wilderimg spell areund the brain— 

Fearest thou not to return again’ 


There was much of pride in her beaming eye, 
As she turned her gaze from the arching sky- 
What dost thou speak of—trembling Fear’ 

I know him not—he is not here. 

Markest thou wel} that silvery cloud 

Which wavers around me, sweetly proud: 
There dwelleth Love—his face to see 

Is not for mortals such as thee. 

When the struggling wavelets part aghast, 
He folds me about till the storm is passed. 
Markest thou well that golden star 

Gleaming up in the air afar! 

©, a blessed guide is it to me, 

Meking my hand both strong and free. 

If it was not for Hope, I cannot tell 

How long I might struggle, or how well. 
When the sweet low tones of the sirens come 
To lure me back from my peaceful bome, 
There flutters around me a sweet rose-breath, 
And a soft voice whispers “ "Tis death! tis death! 
Thou shalt baffle them all—O, never fear, 
For see, to the islet thou drawest near!” 
Then Faith will give to my heart bright gleams 
Of my own bright home—the land of dreams. 


I go, I go!—it may not be, 

Mortal, my lot to stay with thee. 

I could not bear one stormy breath, 

And one harsh word would bring me death ; 
I like not this planet's icy spell: 
Earth-bound mortal, farewell. farewell! 


> 
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THE WEIRD WOMAN OF THE SIMPLON PASS. 
A TALE OF CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


“I TELL you it would be madness to go on !”’ cried the old land- 
lord of a little Alpine hostelry, as he stood with two travellers at 
the inn door, just as the sun went down in a mass of clouds, 
which hung dense and dark around the far-off glacier peaks. 

“And why, prythee, good sir?” asked the elder of his compan- 
ions, a tall, regal-looking Englishman, in the prime of life. 

“Why?” echoed “mine host,” shaking the ashes from his 
meerschanm ; “you shall hear. The streams ‘you will have to 
cross are frightfully swollen with the recent rains, and the moun- 
tain fastnesses swarm with brigands, who’ll make nothing of leav- 
ing you dead among the rocks. Besides, there’s another storm 
brewing—it will be pitch dark, and on such nights the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass is always abroad.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Richard Huntingdon, “this smacks of 
romance. I must know more of the mysterious lady. I suppose, 
however, she is some old hag, with a snarp face, shrunken form, 
and bristling gray hair.” 

“No, no ; on the contrary, she is young and beautiful. Indeed, 
T have heard people say she was the most beautiful woman on the 
continent.” 


“Better and better! Good sir, your description, instead of 


deterring me from proceeding at once, only makes me the more 
eager to goon.” And again Huntingdon laughed right merrily, 
while the landlord shook his head in grave dignity. 

“If you knew all I do,” he resumed, “you wouldn’t feel like 
jaughing. The peasantry never cross the Simplon without mut- 
tering their Ave Marias at every turn; and as for me, I would as 
soon venture into a lion’s den as put myself in her way.” 


“ And what makes her such a formidable personage ?” 

“ Ay, she’s a supernatural being, you may depend on’t! No- 
body can find a clue to her home ; but she haunts the Pass, and 
especially in fierce storms. Some of the daring ones have tried 
to discover on what errand she comes forth, but in vain ; her craft 
outwits them. Come, come in, and take a whiff by the fire.” 

“No,” replied Huntingdon ; “I have a friend who is quite ill, 
awaiting me at Milan; I ought to have been there cre this. Be- 
sides, to confess the truth, I like adventure—a perilous journey 
has a certain charm for me. Tell Pictro to bring round the 
carriage.” 

The landlord saw it would be useless to continue his remon- 
strances, and hastened to obey his guest’s orders, and twenty 
minutes later Richard Huntingdon and his fellow-traveller drove off. 

“Keep your torches lighted! Look ont for the torrents, and 
beware ot the fatal beauty of the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass !’”’ shouted the superstitious German host, as they rumbled 
from the inn door ; and then he went back to the enjoyment of his 
mug of ale and his meerschaum. 

On, on, on, along the steep banks of torrents, sheeted with 
foam, through deep defiles, which it seemed as if no sunbeam had 
ever lighted up, and over frail bridges, that shook like aspen 
leaves above the tramp of the wild waters beneath, the travellers 
journeyed, silent and watchful. It was midnight when they 
reached the grand old road, known as the Simplon Pass, and 
struck into one of its stupendous galleries. Huge rocks, piled in 
a thousand fantastic forms ; rocks which it appeared as if a Titan 
hand must have reared ; here and there a lightning-scathed pine, 
standing like some solitary ghost, stationed to keep watch and 
ward; and far up, up, up, their white peaks sharply outlined 
against the dismal sky, those cloud-reaching mountains, all com- 
bined to give a gloomy grandeur to the scene. 

“ By my halidom !” muttered Huntingdon’s fellow-traveller ; “I 
should think we were in ‘Tartarus, or the next door toit. Formy 
part, I wish we were back at the cozy little inn we so rashly left 
at sunset. I know this place must be haunted, and expect every 
moment to see that strange creature the landlord told us about.” 

“ Hush! hush!” interposed one of the vetturini; “there she 
is now !” 

At this moment a lurid glow shot across the gallery, and look- 
ing up, both Richard Huntingdon and the young earl saw a torch 
flaming from the trunk of a blasted tree fifty feet above them, 
while perched on a rock near it, and fully revealed by its strong 
red light, stood a tall, dark, magnificent woman. She was in the 
summer prime of her beauty, with a superbly moulded form; a 
classic face, flushed on the check with the richest of bloom, those 
large, soft, shumberous eyes peculiar to the Italian women, a full, 
ripe lip, and wave on wave of ebon hair, which swept almost to 
her quaintly-sandalled feet. A loose purple robe and a scarlet 
mantle fell in graceful folds about her; one round arm was 
clasped by a golden serpent, and a similar ornament encircled her 
swart forehead, the ruby eye of the reptile burning there like a 
live coal. 

“Hold! hold!” exclaimed Hantingdon, in a low tone to the 
vetturino. “Don’t drive so fast. I must have a long look at this 
beautiful creature.” 

“Why, ’tis the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass,” rejoined 
Pietro. “It would be rash to stop here now; she may work 
some spell upon us.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Huntingdon, “I am not so superstitious as you 
and the German landlord, who would have persuaded us to stay 
over night with him if he could. It’s an event in one’s life to see 
such beauty as her’s. Stop, or at least drive slowly.” 

The vetturino slackened his horses’ pace with evident reluctance, 
and crossing himself, began to murmur a prayer to the Virgin. 
In the meantime both the Englishmen kept their gaze riveted on 
the strange lady, till a turn in the pass shut her out of sight. It 
was with a feeling of real regret that Richard Huntingdon saw 
her fade from view, and he rode onward with many a thought of 
her rare beauty and the mystery which had made her such a ter- 
ror to the mountaineers. In the midst of these feflections he 
heard a wild, warlike cry, and beheld the flash of a carbine close 
to the wayside. The next moment the carriage was surrounded 
by one of the hordes of banditti which infest the Alps. 

“ Your money or your life!’ muttered a voice in his ear, and 
turning, Huntingdon found himself face to face with a dark- 
browed outlaw. 

“ By my faith, you shall have neither!” he retorted, drawing 
the pistols he wore about him. 

A savage laugh greeted this speech and act, and the same per- 
son shouted : 

“ Better give up your gold at once ; only a fool would be mad 
enough to set four against twelve, and that twelve Bernardo Gil- 
letti’s picked men !” 

The speaker paused a moment, and then perceiving that the 
little party of travellers were still bent on resistance, added : 

“ Well, well ; since you want war, you shall have it—and war 
to the tecth too! Come on, comrades! ’Twill be but short work 
to conquer these fellows.” And with another fiendish howl those 

efierce outlaws rushed to the contest. 

Richard Huntingdon and the young earl fought desperately, 
and the vetturint displayed more courage than the Englishmen 
expected of them; but they were soon overpowered. ‘The leader 
was busy in examining the purses he had taken from them, and 
half a dozen of his sturdiest men were pinioning their captives, 
when a loud bugle-blast came ringing through the great gallery. 
The next instant a band of horsemen dashed to the spot, headed 
by a gray-haired man, who shouted as he pressed on : 

“To the rescue! to the rescue! There’s foul playin the Sim- 
plon Pass!” 


The hitherto triumphant banditti started, and for a time seemed 
determined to drive back the intruders, but as they rushed for- 
ward, with their sabres brandished, Gilletti and his band dropped 
their ill-gotten gold, and turning from their captives, fled as if a 
legion of fiends were pursuing them. As they swept down the 
road, followed by the mysterious party who had charged upon 
them with such boldness, a graceful female figure, wrapt in scarlet 
and purple, came gliding along. It was the Weird Woman of 
the Simplon Pass. Suddenly she pansed, and stood gazing at 
the strange seene around her. One ot the vetturint was try- 
ing to soothe the affrighted horses, that still reared and plunged 
madly ; the other held a blazing torch, whose light shone fall on 
the ghastly face of the young earl, now lying senseless from a 
wound he had received in the conflict, while Huntingdon bent 
over him, regardless of a deep gash in his own forehead, and his 
mutiiated right arm. For a tew moments the lady kept coyly 
aloof; then she stole forward, and in a voice sweet as the fabled 
siren’s, murmured : 

“Can I do anything to help you, travellers, in your hour of 
need ?” 

Huntingdon gave a start of surprise, for he had been so occu- 
pied with his companion that he had not observed her approach ; 
but he bowed with as courtly a grace as if no wild legends of her 
had come to his ears, and replied: 

“ Thanks, ten thousand thanks! I shall be only too giad to 
avail myself of your kindness.” 

At this, she drew still nearer, and shuddered as her glance fell 
on the stranger’s pallid countenance. 

“ He is not dead, I hope?” she said. 

“No, O no!” said Huntingdon. ‘I begin to feel a faint throb 
in his wrist. If I only had some water I believe he would revive 
soon, but though we have heard mountain streams gushing on 
every side during our journey through the Alps, there now seems 
to be none near at hand.” 

“Tam more familiar with these regions than you,” eontinued 
the woman. “I know where there is a rock-spring, cool and 
clear as crystal ; it is not far off. I will guide you to it—that is, 
if you are not afraid to follow the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass.”’ 

Huntingdon smiled. 

“T assure you,” he replied, “that though I have heard the 
mountaineers tell ghostly stories about you, I do not fear to trust 
myself with you.” 

“Come, then,” retorted the lady, with a langh as musical as 
the chime of silver bells. And taking the young Earl of Bathurst 
in his arms, Huntingdon followed her, while the astonished vettu- 
rint stood dumb with terror and amazement. 

On the brink of a fountain as pure as the Egeria of classic 
story, the Weird Woman paused. She had taken up one of the 
torches, which had been thrown to the ground in the fierce strug- 
gle with the outlaws, and now held it aloft, while Richard Hun- 
tingdon dipped the cold water from the spring and bathed the 
face of his companion. At length the earl drew a long, deep 
sigh, a faint glow rose to his cheek and brow, his eyes unclosed, 
and his breath began to come in short and sudden gasps. 

“Thank God!” cried Huntingdon, “he lives. Poor fellow, if 
he had died, I should never have forgiven myself for coming on 
to-night 

A few moments more, and the young man raised his head and 
sat erect. 

“And now,” resumed the lady, speaking for the first time since 
they reached the spring, “ you ought, signor, to take care of your- 
self. This good right arm, which did such execution in the re- 
cent melee, is shockingly mangled, and that is a terrible wound in 
your forehead.” 

And she raised her darkly glorious eyes to Huntingdon’s with 
a look of commiseration, which it must be confessed thrilled him 
strangely. 

“QO, lady, ’tis nothing—a mere scratch!” he replied, wiping 
away the stream of blood which had flowed from the gash with 
his left hand, and making a vain effort to raise his right; but even 
as he spoke, his sight grew dim, his temples began to throb with 
feverish pain, and a burning glow shot over his face. 

At this juncture, he was again startled by a sudden bugle blast, 
which roused a thousand echoes among the rocks. The mysteri- 
ous lady started too, and drawing a golden bird-call from the 
folds of her robe, sent back a response. It had scarcely died 
away in the distant windings of the Pass, when once more the 
tramp of horses’ feet was heard, and the gray-haired man who 
had led on the battalion, which had come to the rescue of the 
travellers, dashed to the mountain-spring. As he reined up his 
white charger, he seemed to take in the whole scene at a single 
glance. 

“Well, well,” he said, in Italian, “the outlaws are routed; 
they’ll not venture into the Pass again for one month, I’ll be 
bound !” 

“IT have no words to express my gratitude for your kindly in- 
terposition,” rejoined Huntingdon. “We should have been 
taken prisoners had you not scattered Bernardo Gilletti’s band. 
And now, Reginald,” and he turned to the earl, “let us go back 
to the terrified vetturini, and see if we cannot go on.” 

As he rose, however, he recled, and would have fallen, had he 
not grasped the trunk of a tree fur support. The mysterious 
horseman wheeled his steed to Huntingdon’s side, and said : 

“ Bianca, the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass, tells me 
you are not able to proceed, and by all the powers, I believe it! 
Why, such wounds as yours ought to be immediately attended to. 
If you persist in continuing your journey now, your life will pay 
for your rashness. I have a hut among the mountains, a simple 
peasant’s hut; but lowly as it is, it will be better to tarry there 
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than expose yourself to the storm, and the other dangers of the 
route before you. Will you accept my hospitality ¢” 

“Yes, yes, for a few hours at least,” rejoined Huntingdon, but 
the hope of sceing her who had been styled the Weird Woman, 
rather than his own wounds, led him to this decision. 

The superstitious vetturint could not be induced to tarry with 
one who, they said, was some vile emissary of the enchantress. 
But the young earl declared himself willing to stop as long as his 
travelling-companion should think best, and a half hour later they 
entered the stranger’s hut. It stood in a little Alpine valley, and 
was, as its owner had said, an humble place, but, nevertheless, 
wore an air of comfort. As Richard Huntingdon crossed the 
threshold, leaning heavily on his host’s arm, he saw the peerlessly 
beautiful lady he had met in the Pass, standing on the threshold, 
with her superb head resting against the rough mantel-piece. 
When she heard footsteps, however, she drew her mantle more 
closely about her, and darted away, leaving only an odd-looking 
old crone to receive the guests. ” 

“ There, Agnese !” cried the host, as he strode into the room, 
which served for parlor, kitchen, and hall, “I have brought you 
a patient.” 

“Yes, yes,” mumbled Agnese, bustling forward; “Bianca 
told me about him. I shall do my best.” 

Huntingdon heard this while sinking wearily upon a pile of soft 
skins in the chimney-corner, and then the grotesque form and face 
of old Agnese, the blue-eyed young earl, the swart man who had 
come to his deliverance in the Pass, the bright fire blazing near, 
the huge dog that had been roused from his slumbers by their en- 
trance, all blended like the phantasmagoria of a dream. 


Weeks passed, and Richard Huntingdon was still an inmate of 
the mountaineer’s hut. His wounds had proved more serious 
than even his new-found friends had supposed; fever and delir- 
ium had set in, and for days it seemed to those who watched over 
him as if his feet were trembling on the very verge of the great 
Shadow Land. During that long agony the Weird Woman of 
Simplon Pass haunted his brain, and sometimes he could have 
sworn that her dark eyes were bent pityingly upon him, her soft 
hand lay on his ferehead, her sweet voice murmured soothing 
words in his ears. But when his frenzy had passed away, leaving 
him weak as a child, he watched and listened for her in vain. 
Old Aguese was the most attentive of nurses ; his host came often 
to visit him, and Reginald would sit for hours at his side, but not 
all these could compensate for the absence of her who he believed 
had ministered to him while he was delirious. 

It was on a summer’s day that he sat in a great oaken chair by 
the window. “ Golden-belted bees” hummed drowsily among 
the roses, which had been trained over the lattice ; the murmur ot 
a cascade not far off came softly to his ear, and within the cot- 
tage there was no sound save the low whir-whir-whir of Agnese’s 
wheel, and thus lulled, the invalid fell asleep. It was late when 
he awoke ; the sunset glow had faded from the Alpine heights, 
and the shadows of twilight had begun to gather over the valley. 
His host and the earl had not yet come in from the chase, and 
Agnese was driving the cows homeward, singing in true Swiss 
style the famous “ Ranzy des Vaches,” but there, on the cottage 
hearthstone, just as he had seen her on the night when he entered 
that dwelling, Richard Huntingdon thought he saw the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass. Her face was turned from him, 
and so he had a good chance to watch her unobserved. 

“Can it be,” he said to himself, ‘can it be her, or is this a 
mere illusion of fancy, such as often visits those who are weak in 
body and mind?” And he gazed at her still more earnestly. 

“ Bianca !” he at length murmured. 

The lady started, and turned toward him a face crimsoning 
with blushes. 

“Then you remember me ?”’ she said, gliding to his side with 
that graceful, airy step he had admired so much the first evening 
they met. 

“Remember you? O, yes!’ he replied, holding out his thin 
hand in welcome. “I cannot tell you how I have yearned to see 
you once more.” 

An arch smile curved the lady’s lip. 

“ And are you still bold enough to have no dread of the Weird 
Woman of the mountains?” she asked, gaily. 

“Indeed Iam. My only fear is that she will be too chary of her 
visits to me. Iam sure I should recover a great deal faster if I 
could meet her daily.” 

“ But you don’t put the least faith in the supernatural power 
attributed to me,” she continued in the same bantering tone. 
“You don’t believe that by one wave of some magic wand ot 
mine I could restore you to health.” 

“No, no, lady,” said Huntingdon, laughing ; “ but I do believe 
that your ministry would be a thousand fold more efficacious than 
Agnese’s, or the village doctor’s, Here I am, laid up among the 
mountains, not even able to drag myself out of doors ; I am con- 
vinced that you can, if you will, beguile the tedium of these other- 
wise lonely hours. Will you, Bianca ¢” 

The lady colored and hesitated. 

“T will, at least, see you once more,” she replied. “I will 
come to-morrow.” And she made a movement to leave him. 

“Stay, stay!” exclaimed Huntingdon. “Sit down here by 
me now.” 

Again his companion hesitated, but at length sank into a chair 
near him, and there, while the gloaming gathered, and the stars 
came out like a legion of vestals in the clear, blue sky, the invalid 
and “the weird woman” spent an hour in delightful converse. 
Daring the interview, Huntingdon learned that his host was 
Bianca’s father, and this hut one of their mountain homes, but 
nothing more of their mysterious life was then revealed to him. 


At parting, the ycung Englishman extorted a prontise that she 
would no longer stand aloof from him, as she had for the past 
week, and lifting her hand reverently to his lips, watched her 
till she was out of sight. 

From that evening Richard Huntingdon’s convalescence went 
briskly on. Bianca’s shyness had worn off in a great degree, and 
as the Earl of Bathurst had proceeded to Milan, where the inva- 
lid’s sick friend was awaiting him, Huntingdon was much in her 
society. O, those long, bright, midsummer days, when the two 
strolled together through the Alpine fastnesses, watching the 
shifting clouds that drifted round the snow-clad heights above 
them, the bold flight of the vulture, the airy spring of the cha- 
mois, the cautious tread of the goat as she led her kids along 
those perilous mountain paths, listening to the echoes of the 
monastery bells, the music of the waterfalls, and what was still 
sweeter, their own dreamy talk, and learning hourly more and 
more of life’s strangest lesson—love! And yet, neither realized 
the truth of this till a month had flowa on golden wings. Then 
the awakening came, and how our readers shall soon know. The 
earl returned, bringing despatches that required Huntingdon’s 
immediate presence in England, and as he perused them in the 
red glow of the mountaineer’s firelight, his heart beat héavily. 

“What,” he said, mentally, “ must I leave the Alps to-mor- 
row—leave Bianca ?” 

The very thought was torture, and stalking from the cottage, he 
began to hold solemn communion with himsclf. In that hour he 
realized how essential Bianca’s companionship had become, how 
madly he loved her, how desolate the future would be uncheered 
by her presence. But this conviction brought a wild struggle. 
He had all the pride of a noble English line, and that pride arose 
in its might, and battled with love. During his convalescence 
Bianca had told him that her life must for the present be shroud- 
ed in mystery; that she and her father, and a few trusty friends, 
had been obliged to den among the mountains, and even to en- 
courage the superstitious dread of the peasantry to advance their 
own interests. What those interests were, however, Huntingdon 
could not divine. Sometimes he suspected her father to be the 
chief of a horde of outlaws, and the strange, dark-browed men 
who came and went about the hut, his allies, and as vile as any of 
Bernardo Gilletti’s band. But when he marked the stately port 
and noble face of his host, when he looked in vain for anything 
like coarseness or bravado in his swart companions, when he saw 
that Bianca was ever as delicate and refined as his own mother, he 
was staggered, and would say for the hundredth time : 

“Tf they are a vile set, they’re the most accomplished tacticians 
I ever saw.” 

Such having been the state of affairs, itis no wonder that the 
proud Huntingdon thought of his love for awhile with more pain 
than pleasure. But as Bianca’s image rose before him, clothed in 
its dazzling beauty, those troublous thoughts vanished, and he 
gave himself up to the thraldom of that first love-dream. 


“TI must speak to her, must know from her own lips whether 
she returns my passion or not,” he said, half audibly. “She has 
not been to the cottage to-day—lI will seek her elsewhere.” And 
he struck into a narrow path that led to a grotto, in which she and 
her father lived a part of the time. 

He had not gone far, when he heard a voice which now had 
power to thrill him to the heart’s core—the voice of the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass. The next moment he saw her ap- 
proaching, arm-in-arm with a tall, handsome Italian—the confid 
tial friend of her father, and a suitor for her hand, as Huntingdon 
now learned for the first time, from the conversation his quick ear 
caught. Guido Ristori had just paused for a reply to his pas- 
sionate plea, when Huntingdon stepped forward, and bowing 
coolly to him, said, in a low tone : 

“‘ Bianca, I was coming to find you. I have news of consider- 
able import—” 

“News!” interposed the lady. “I hope nothing has befallen 
my father !” 

“No; these tidings concern me only.” 

“ And perhaps you would rather not have a third person hear 
it,” said Ristori. And bowing to Huntingdon with rare grace, 
he withdrew. 

“What have you to tell me, signor?” queried the lady. 

“T have had despatches from England which make it necessary 
that I should return immediately.” 

Every trace of the rich bloom that usually burned on Bianca’s 
dark cheek receded, her dark eyes dilated in mournful wonder, 
her lips half parted, but she could not speak. 

“Bianca, we have been much together of late,” continued 
Huntingdon ; “ would it give you no pang to have this pleasant 
companionship broken off ?” 

For a moment more she stood before him, quite overpowered 
with what had just dawned upon her—the knowledge that the 
traveller whom her father’s roof had sheltered had become dearer 
to her than aught else in the wide world. But with this conviction 
came a desire to conceal the truth from him, and with a strong 
effort she regained her composure, and replied : 

“ Certainly ; I shall miss you—we shall all miss you.” 

“O, Bianca, Bianca!” cried Huntingdon, “if you can talk 
thus calmly of it, your heart feels no throb of the wild love which 
thrills mine! Day by day I have sunned myself in your smiles, 
till they have grown dearer than the light of heaven! Surely, I 
love you as no man ever loved woman before !” 

“ Love me!” echoed his companion, “ and that too in spite of 
the mystery which enshrouds me? O, Richard, this is happiness 
of which I never dared dream !”” 

“Then you love me!” murmured Huntingdon. 

“ With my whole soul!” 

The next moment she was folded in his arms; his kiss trem- 


bled on her lips, and his voice syllabled the fondest terms of 
endearment. 

“ Tell me you will be my wife, and go to England with me at 
once,” he said at length, “and my cup of happiness will be full.” 

A cloud settled on the beautiful face upturned to him, and 
Bianca’s features contracted as if in sudden pain. 

“Nay, nay, I cannot, cannot,” she replied, “unless I break a 
solemn oath.” 

For a time there was a profound and painful silence, during 
which gloomy thoughts haanted both. 

“Carissima!” finally resumed Huntingdon, speaking that 
sweet, Tuscan love-word in the most musical of tenes. ‘“ What 
oath can be binding enough to come between us ¢” 

“ Alas, I cannot, I dare not tell you !” 

She paused, stood irresolate an instant, and then faltered : 

“God knows the temptation to break it is strong—so strong 
that it requires a masterly effort of the will to resist it!” 

“And is there no way in which you can be freed from this 
oath ¢” continued the lover. 

For one moment the lady’s countenance lighted up, then it 
grew grave again, and she replied, with a mournful shake of the 
head : 

“T fear not. I will, however, use every effort to bring it about. 
There, Richard, I will leave you now, but to-morrow, at sunrise, 
I will meet you beside the little spring I pointed out to you the 
night on which you were attacked by the banditti. Farewell!” 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, the lovers met. The 
dawn had flushed the hoary Alps with a-new glory, but there was 
no light in the dark eyes of Bianca as she came along the pass. 
Huntingdon sprang to her side, and folding her to his heart, mur- 
mured : 

“ Dearest, your face is like an open book to me; in it Ican read 
the sorrowful trath—you have no pleasant story for my ear !” 

“No, Richard, I cannot go with you, bearing an old man’s 
curse. That oath binds me like a chain of iron. You and I 
must part forever!” 

And there, amid the grand old mountains, with the sunshine 
glinting over rock and torrent and snow-path, as if in mockery 
of the gloom which wrapped their future in its pall-like folds, 
they parted. 


A year later Richard Huntingdon returned to Italy, and made 
his way into the Simplon Pass. The hut which had sheltered 
him during his illness had been demolished, and in its stead was 
a grave, on which the grass was just beginning to grow green. 
No headstone told who slept below, and Huntingdon shuddered 
at the thought that it might be tenanted by the lady of his love. 
During his absence he had come into possession of a princely for- 
tune, and been féted, and flattered, and lionized. Bright eyes had 
lighted up at his approach, and red. lips smiled encouragement, 
but no second love had dawned upon his lonely heart. He had 
come back in the wild hope of making Bianca his own, and his 
blood chilled at the bare thought that she was lost tohim. A 
step aroused him from a fit of troubled musing, and he looked 
round. Surely it was no ghost which stood there, but Bianca’s 
self. 

“Bianca!” “Richard!” were the only words interchanged at 
that moment; the next she once more was folded in his arms. 

There, by her father’s grave, Bianca revealed the facts of her 
history, with which Huntingdon had hitherto been unacquainted. 
She was of lineage as noble as his own, and her family had once 
been the wealthiest in Tuscany. But her father had connected 
himself with one of those republican conspiracies, so common in 
the Italian States, and finally became the chief mover of the en- 
terprise. Suspicion fastening upon him, he was obliged to retreat 
to the mountains, and remain in perfect seclusion foratime. At 
length, however, he gathered his followers about him, and they 
lived in the hope of swelling their numbers till they could over- 
throw the government. It suited their purpose to awe the peas- 
antry into the belief that they were supernatural, and came and 
went at the beck of Bianca, to whom they had themselves given 
the cognomen by which she was known among the mountains. 
The unique splendor of her dress was also calculated to heighten 
the effect of the delusion. Catching her father’s enthusiasm, 
Bianca had entered heartily into his plans, and even taken a sol- 
emn oath to marry his favorite, Guido Ristori. She had never 
felt that promise a burden till she learned to love Huntingdon, 
but she resolved to obey her father, cost what it might. He was 
now dead, and the rest of his band dispersed, and:she dwelt with 
a peasant’s family not far from the pass. She did not, however, 
long remain under their roof. The morning after that meeting 
beside the new-made grave, she left the Alps to return no more, 
and a few days afterwards, in that grand old cathedral, which is 
alike the wonder and the pride of Milan, Richard Huntingdon 
plighted his marriage vows to the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass. 


+ > 


There are many who say more than the truth on some occasions, 
and balance the account with their consciences by saying less than 
the truth on others. But the fact is, that they are in both in- 
stances, as fraudulent as he would be that exacted more than 
his due from his debtors, and paid less than their due to his cred- 
itors.— 
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THE RUINS OF CARTHAGF. | 

The picture before is not without deep interest, It represents 
process of exhuming the ruins of Carthage after they have 
remained buried for centuries. The excavations are carried on by 
the Rev. Mr. Davis, for the directors of the British Musenm.— 
The works are viewed with great jealousy by the Bey. Not long 
since, hearing that a mosaic pavement of great value had been 
discovered, he rode to the spot in the absence of Mr. Davis, 
claimed the ground (and of course the mosaic) as his, and com- 
manded the Arabs not to work there any more. The men came 
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ARABS EXCAVATING AT THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


to Mr. Davis in a great fright, and told him what had occurred. | 
There was no time to be lost, and Mr. Davis at once rode to the | 
Palace, and, after considerable opposition and delay, succeeded 
in obtaining a written contradiction of the Bey’s order. This 
little circumstance had a beneficial affect in obtaining Arabs to do 
the work, they thinking that Mr. Davis must have indeed great 
influence with the Bey to make him alter his word. The Arabs 
are most difficult to manage. Sometimes in the middle of the 
day they will strike work and go away altogether. Our sketch 
represents one party excavating a chamber, and, just at the time 


CHRISTIAN PEASANTS PAYING TAXES AT TREBINJE. 


this sketch was being made, the base of the column on the right- 
hand side was being cleared away, The Arabs are a thoroughly 
lazy set of fellows. They will not use spades or barrows, but use 
a kind of hoe and baskets. Three or four pounds of soil is con- 
sidered a load, which they hand from one to the other. ‘Two 
English navigators would do the work of eight or ten of these 
lazy Mahometans, Every basket of soil brings to light portions 
of crockery, glass, and broken fragments of marbles. In fact, 
the surface of the ground on which stood Carthage is covered 
with antique pottery, broken fragments of Greek and Roman 
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inscriptions, and now and then a Punic one turns up. Roman 
weights are constantly found, and the little square marbles once 
forming mosaics are to be seen in every direction. Fut scarcely 
anything has been found unmutilated, so thoroughly have the 
words of the Roman been fulfilled, ‘‘ Carthage must be destroyed.” 


SKETCHES IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

The affairs of Bosnia and Montenegro have occupied so much 
space in the news of the day, and have given rise to so much dis- 
cussion, anxiety and danger in European politics, that we eagerly 
embrace the opportunity of laying before our readers a couple of 
vivid sketches, illustrating the physical ap nce, costume and 
manners of the inhabitants. Onthe preceding page will be found 
a sketch representing Christian Rayahs or peasants paying their 
taxes to the Mudir or collector at Trebinje. They come at cer- 
tain seasons to the house of the tax collector, bringing with them 
their taxes in leathern bags, which they deliver with the utmost 
respect to the secretary, standing with bare head, while he is en- 
gaged in counting out the mass of small ~ o coins, and the 
very scanty proportion of silver, which they bring in payment. 
The phlegmatic Turks are well delineated and the anxious ex- 

sion of the Rayahs is happily hit off by the artist. “Alas! 
ow deeply painful is all payment!” wrote Byron in one of his 
fits of avarice. It is deeply painful to those whose lot is pov- 
erty, and who are overburthened with imposts like these r 
Christians. The old man on the left is a very fine study, and the 


captured not long before. They had cut off his fingers and toes 
one by one, and plucked out his eyes, but could not extort from 
him acry ora groan. “Boyd brave man,” they said. The pris- 
oners were left alone for a few minutes, during which time they 
agreed to endeavor to escape. That night the prisoners were se- 
cured as usual. Towards morning they were relieved from the 
poles and suffered to walk about a little. Soon the Indians fell 
into a slumber, all except one who acted as watchman. He sat 
by the fire, roasting a deer’s head, and lazily picking out the dainty 
morsels. Now or never was the time. Hammond took his place 
quietly near an axe; the boy stood near where the guns were 
stacked ; Bennet gained a spear unperceived, and cautiously ap- 

roached the guard, who was nodding over his early breakfast. 

n an instant the spear was driven through the body of the Indian, 
who fell forward into the fire. Hammond sei the axe and 
dashed in the skull of the savage who had boasted of the torture of 
Boyd. Another blow buried the axe in the neck of another sav- 
age who was endeavoring to rise. Bennet, leaving the spear in 
the body of his first victim, seized a hatchet and dealt murderous 
blows. The boy snapped three guns, one after another, at the en- 
emy, not one would go off. A stout Indian rushed upon him, 
but the brave lad clubbing his musket, buried the lock deep in the 
head of the savage. Five of the seven Indians lay d The 
two others fled, one desperately wounded by the boy. Bennet 
flung his hatchet at the other. Xt struck in his back, inflicting a 
ghastly wound. Still the victors were in imminent peril ; they had 
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artist has made the most of his venerable appearance. The en- 
graving on this page delineates a group of Bashi-Bazouks who 
made such a noise and did such good service as irregular troops 
during the Crimean war. They are the militia of the Turkish 
empire, or rather resemble yeomen of former days, who hold 
their lands upon a military tenure, and are liable to be called upon 
at any time to appear in arms. At the present moment there are 
about 15,000 of these wild, picturesque soldiers at Trebinje, called 
together by the disturbances in the Herzegovina and Montenegro, 
burning partly with desire to revenge their fellow-religionists who 
fell at Grahovo, during the attack upon the Turkish camp by the 
Montenegrins ; and partly to pay the Montenegrins for the losses 
they will sustain by being obliged to leave their tarms. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE INDIANS. 

Among the many adventures narrated by the historians of Wy- 
oming, none perhaps exceeds in interest the story of the escape of 
Hammond and the Bennets from Indian captors. Lebbeus Ham- 
mond, Thomas Bennet, and his son Andrew, a lad of fourteen, 
were surprised by a party of Indians. It was in March, and the 
snow lay waist eep in the woods, but the Indians hurried their 
captives on. At night they were secured by slender poles laid 
across them, with an Indian lying upon each end. The fate which 
awaited them was indicated too plainly to be mistaken. Bennet 
had torn a button from his coat and wished to replaceit. “Fool, 
Bennet,” said one of the captors, “only one day more. You die 


at Wyalusing.” Then they told the fate of Boyd, whom they had — 


BASHI-BAZOUKS AT TREBINJE. 


no provisions, the weather was intensely cold, and the woods 
were full of prowling savages, who might easily track them through 
the deep snow. Bennet was an old hunter, who knew the country, 
and led them over the ridges, carefully avoiding the Indian’s 
trails. They swam the half-frozen streams, stopping now and 
then to pick a few wintergreen leaves in spots where the snow had 
drifted away, and reached their homes in three days. The Indian 
who had been wounded by young Bennet died in the woods. His 
companion, whom the elder Bennet had marked with the hatchet, 
was found lying insensible, by a party of his tribe. He was 
brought to life, and told the story of the slaughter of his comrades. 
Seven years after a treaty was negotiated with the Indians. 
Hammond who was present, saw an old Indian with a crooked 
back walking about, whose face seemed familiar to him. He in- 
quired the cause of his stooping. ‘A Yankee tomahawked me 
at Wyoming,” was the sullen reply. 


under through many dirty ways, struggle through a maze o! 
briers, and still have hie on sulocue mean his superfine cloak 
—without a wrinkle in it, a spot upon it, a tear—yea, even the 
fracture of a thread in it? And yet, put the same cloak upon 
another, and, though he shall suffer from a casual jostling, though 
he shall tread a muddy walk carefally asa cat, and only = a 
moment to gather a dog-rose from a bush at the wayside, and— 
phew!—what an unseemly rumbling of his garment—what 
splashes of foulest mud upon it !—J . 


AN ANCIENT BELLE. 

Atkinson’s “ Oriental and Western Siberia,” a book recently 
published, affords some choice and interesting sting concerni 
a country about which so little has been heretofore known. 
thus describes an ancient belle whom he met at a ball to which he 
was invited, near the Irtische river: In Oust-Kamenogorsk th 
have not yet learned to keep late hours, for at seven o’clock all 
were assembled. The ball was given by a merchant, and the 
whole society of this little town mustered to do him honor. There 
were about fifty persons present, perhaps three or four more ladies 
than gentlemen ; some gaily dressed in Chinese silks, splendid in 
color, although I cannot say much for the taste in the selection. 
When standing together they looked like a bed of tulips. There 
was one lady sixty years old, who was dressed like a young girl of 
twenty. Her head was bedecked on one side with white cut-glass 
beads, on the other with green glass drops, most probably intended 
for chandeliers. On her all she wore a chain, with a | 
square brooch suspended from it, also of green glass. She had 
bracelets on her arms studded with yellow glass, and round her 
waist a girdle of the same material. With her pink dress, gay 
gloves, yellow shoes, and decorations, she was one of the most 
curiously costumed ladies I ever met. She was the wife of the 
stadt-doctor—apparently a very ble man, wearing several 
decorations, and has on more than one occasion entered the church 
wearing his orders, on the greatest fetes of the emperor, when ev- 
ery officer is obliged to attend in full ugifgrm. Her fame has 


extended for "miles. I once happened to Speak in a society of 
persons, at least two thousand versts away from her abode, of her 
curious costume, when an officer recognized the original. I asked 
if he knew the lady, and he exclaimed, “ Not know her! Why I 
should sooner think of going to Rome and return without 
seeing the Pope, than go to Oust-Kamenogorsk without makin 
the acquaintance of Marie Ivanovna!” Shortly after our arriv 

I remarked that the ladies took possession of one room, sitting 
round it without a word. ‘This was a most extraordinary 
scene—a social phenomenon never heard of. I mentioned it to 
my friend, and inquired if it was usual; he replied, “ No, not 
when at home, as their husbands can testify.” These gentlemen 
were in another room, preparing to dance by frequent application 
either of wine or Siberian nalifka ; they were noisy enough. Tho 
music struck up, when a lady and gentleman came forward and 
danced a Russian dance beautifully, representing the caprice of 
two lovers. After this came a quadrille, and then Marie Ivanovna 
and a Cossack officer nesteimed a Cossack dance, in which both 
were inimitable. There are, indeed, few young girls who could 
in this accomplishment have excelled this old lady of sixty; I 
have never seen her equal. The ball continued: many persons 
danced well, but not one could make any approach to Marie 
Ivanovna, The evening ended with an excellent supper, in 
which our hostess displayed unbounded hospitality.—Our author’s 
work abounds with incidents all illustrative of the phases of life 
which he has witnessed, and which possess great interest for the 
reader. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictarial.] 
LADY MAUDE. 


BY H. BE. ROSSITOR. 


Lady Maude is beautifal : 
O, she is fair to view; 

Her eyes are like Italian skies, 
With the sunlight glancing through. 

Her hair is like pale moonbeams 
Gleaming on the snow; 

Lancaster and York war on her cheek— 
A flag of truce her brow. 

Her hand is like a bairnie’s, 
It is so wee and neat; 

The wild field-fiowers bend not down 
Beneath her tiny feet. 


And, 0, she is so winsome, 
With her dainty, high-born grace, 
Her voice low, clear and musical, 
Her calm. sweet, holy face. 
For the Heavenly One hath set his seal 
On gentle, lovely Maude, 
And many years will not pass by 
Ere she will rest with God. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 8. 


BY ALUNG. 


THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW IN CHINA. 


Maxy persons who have read my former sketches of adventure 
in the Chinese Archipelago, and observed how treacherous the 
Chinese people are when a good prize comes in their way, have 
doubtless asked themselves how these accomplished and unprin- 
cipled scoundrels can be prevented from perpetrating their thievish 
and murderous designs on board the many small vessels that trade 
along the coast? For the information of such persons, I would 
say, that strict temperance is the only safeguard that can be relied 
upon. Speed of sailing, or a powerful armament, are of little 
value to a vessel, unless her crew are of established temperance 
habits. The first and principal cause of the loss of many of the 
vessels which fall a prey to these insatiable thieves, is the intem- 
perance of the men who form the crews, and their debauching 
themselves with the samshoo, or rice spirit, so readily procured 
from the Chinese boatmen who visit the vessels for traffic, and 
smuggle it on board. The extent and magnitude of this evil 
struck me at once, when I first engaged in the opium trade; and 
early in my career in that service, I adopted and enforced a sys- 
tem, somewhat arbitrary in its nature to be sure, but which I found 
to work very successfully in averting the trouble and danger from 
this cause. I will now detail my plan of operations, together 
with a few of the difficulties arising from the use of shamshoo, 
which I encountered in my earliest dealings with a crew of opium 
traders. 

When I first joined the clipper schooner “ Rosetta,” I had been 
for years first officer of some of the largest ships which sailed from 
the United States, and had just left a vessel of that class to go on 
board the schooner. The change was most striking to me. Every- 
thing on board was so light and small that it looked like a minia- 
ture model of its counterpart on board the ship I had left. And 
yet, strange to say, although the schooner only seemed like a boat 
to me, I felt myself, comparatively speaking, “green,” or in plain 
English, not altogether at home with the heavy main-boom which 
she carried. My awkward position was further increased by my 
inability to speak anything but English, while her crew consisted 
of Manilla men, whose knowledge of my vernacular was extreme- 
ly limited. But there I was, and my only resource was to abide 
by the old adage, “ Live and learn ;” and I trust I shall not be 
deemed presumptuous in saying that I did so to some purpose. 
But my learning was not attained by royal road, or lubber-hole 
facilities ; it was the result of rough and dear-bought experience. 

My first great difficulty was the language spoken by the crew ; 
and although many of them spoke and understood English, as I 
afterwards discovered, many a time have I shouted myself hoarse 
in delivering orders, while they would stand looking at me like 
mesmerized subjects, and never stira limb. On these occasions 
the gunner was my point of attack, for he appeared once ina 
while to get the ghost of an idea of what I meant. I would ask 
him what the reasom-was that the men did not obey, and his reply 
was a solemn shake of the head, with the words, “Marineros no 
abley Englais, Senhor Pilotta ; € este abley Spaniola.” But speak 
Spanish the rascal knew I could not do; and I was obliged to 
court his favor until I had mastered sufficient of the language to 
carry on the work of the schooner. After I had had months of 
experience, and not till then, did I find out how often the men had 
taken advantage of my ignorance of their language, to humbug 
me to my face. When by close application I had mastered the 
difficulty, I addressed myself to the task of settling my long- 
standin accounts with those of the crew who had so often amused 
themselves at my expense. 

My first performance in this line was with a fellow called Alon- 
20, who from the day I first joined the schooner had been off duty, 
sick, half the time, with some complaint, the nature of which I 
never could understand. It was one of those diseases that affect 
the whole system, and yet do not seem in the least to impair any 

‘vital function of the animal economy; and my conviction was 
that it very strongly resembled—laziness! I several times sent 
him medicine, but it never appeared to do him any good. All the 
while his appetite was pretty sharp, and at times, when he felt 
specially interested in what was going on, he would take hold and 


work. Ali these circumstances led me to the conclusion that, to 
use a sailor’s phrase, “he was dodging.” 

Day after day, while this was going on, my men would be 
drunk with samshoo which the boatmen smuggled on board ; and 
though I watched closely, I never could discover the man who 
supplied them. I saw that it was absolutely necessary that this 
evil should be remedied, or I had better quit the vessel, and let 
some more competent man fill my place. There was but one 
method to be resorted to, and that I resolved to put in force with- 
out delay. About this time also an occurrence took place which 
hastened my intended reform among the crew. 

The occurrence I speak of was an implied rebuke which I re- 
ceived from the captain, that stung me to the quick, and aroused 
me at once into action. One morning as he came on board, he 
noticed that some of the men were intoxicated, and called me to 
him and informed me that this state of affairs must cease. For- 
tunately we were then in an English port, where the vessel would 
be safe if only one man on board was sober ; but soon we were to 
go on a cruise along the coast and among the islands, and I must 
put a stop to the debauchery among the men at once, or—I under- 
stood the rest—he would find some one that would do it. I was 
touched by this representation of the captain; not that I cared a 
copper for the berth I held—but that he should doubt my ability! 
I, that had held the same situation on board of ships whose long- 
boat was nearly as large as this schooner! It was too bad; and 
I determined to show him and the crew that I could be a Tartar 
when I liked. That evening upon looking around among the 
men, I could see that the same game was going on as heretofore ; 
and at night I laid awake, in order if possible, to catch the two 
men asleep whose duty it was to keep watch on deck. 

About one o’clock in the morning, while in my cot on the quar- 
ter-deck, I heard the watch, as I supposed, walking their regular 
rounds upon the fore part of the schooner. This led me to con- 
clude that all was safe,and I was thinking of a nap, when a bump- 
ing sound alongside, as of a boat touching the vessel, caused me 
to look along the starboard side, of which my position commanded 
a view for its whole length. I saw the boat whose jar had arrested 
my attention, and at once congratulated myself on the certainty 
of having detected the fellow who supplied the men with samshoo. 
In the opium trade no officer sleeps without having his revolver 
within reach. I took mine in hand, more for the purpose of start- 
ling the fellow than to hurt him, and crept noiselessly along the 
deck to ascertain which of the men brought the spirit. 

To my utter astonishment I found two stout Chinamen busy 
passing our rifles and boarding-pikes into the boats which lay along- 
side, and neither of the watch to be seen; the rascals had turned 
in, and left the schooner unguarded. I did not wait long to deter- 
mine how to act; but as soon as the thieves had passed me on 
their way to get more of the arms, I jumped up on the rail and 
dropped into the sanpan. As I passed over the rail, I could see 
that the boat contained three men, one of them holding the craft 
alongside. As I dropped he loosed his hold, and the sanpan 
floated away from the schooner. I stumbled and struck the bow 
of the boat, and fell. Before I could regain my feet, I was struck 
twice and badly cut on the head. 

While down I managed to turn quickly upon my side, and 
fired my pistol at the nearest ruffian. He held one of our board- 
ing-pikes over me, and was just about to transfix me with it, when 
my shot took effect and caused him to fall over into the water ; 
whether killed or not, I cannot say, neither had I any time to 
make very minute investigations as to the nature of his casualties ; 
for I had quite a warm time with the two who were left, who 
claimed my undivided attention. Without delay they sprang up- 
on me as I lay in the bottom of the boat, and tried to wrench my 
revolver from my grasp. The weapon was one of “ Dane, Adams 
& Dane’s Patent,” cocking by the same action of the trigger which 
revolved it and discharged it. Had it been any other kind of pis- 
tol but that, my experience of the localities of the opium trade 
would probably have been very limited, and the reader’s acquain- 
tance with that experience just nothing at all. 

One of the scoundrels held my head back by the hair, great 
bunches of which he tore out, and with the other fist he beat me 
in the face. The second scamp held my arms fast, and kneeling 
upon my chest, regarded me with looks of much deeper interest 
than the unsanctified rascal ever bestowed upon the image of his 
Josh. But his attentions were altogether too pressing to be agree- 
able, and I struggled hard to rid myself of his knees. At length 
I managed to draw up one of my legs, and with all the strength 
which desperation gave me, I struck him in the chest with my 
foot. He loosed my arms and reeled backward. Before he 
could regain his position, one ball from my pistol had sent him 
to his long account, and another found a passage through his 
companion. 

All this transpired in much less time than words can tell it, 
though the agonizing struggle for life in which I was engaged, 
made the moments seem like hours to me. The report of the first 
pistol-shot had aroused the crew, who rushed upon deck and found 
the two Chinamen whom I had entrapped. These they secured 
without delay, while some of them got out our boat and pulled 
towards me; for the men had recognized my voice while I was 
struggling in the sanpan. They soon reached me, and turned the 
boat back to the schooner, where one of the fellows who was shot 
was taken on board. The other was dead, and his carcase was 
turned over for a coroner's jury of fishes. The three robbers were 
delivered up to the mandarins on shore, but what they did with 
them I never learned. 

As soon as I had recovered from the severe handling which I 
received in the boat, I called the men aft, and after a great deal of 
questioning, succeeded in finding out who the two men were that 
held the watch when the attempt to rob the vessel was made. I 


ordered the gunner to give them thirty lashes each; but he went 
about the business with such a grumbling tardiness, and laid the 
strokes on so lightly, that the performance was rather a mockery 
than areality. This did not suit my ideas of what the occasion 
required, and so when he had got through, I seized the cat from 
his hand, and with all my force administered the flogging myself. 
The culprits screamed with pain as each blow brought blood from 
their backs, and promised future good conduct if I would pardon 
them. Pardon !—I would not have pardoned my own brother at 
that moment for such a remissness of duty. ‘They got the full 
number of lashes, and were then taken below. 

Alonzo, the artful dodger, next claimed my attention in my 
system of practical reform. Him I ordered aft; but the report 
came as usual, that he was sick in the forecastle. Instead of go- 
ing to him as formerly, for the purpose of ascertaining his state, I 
directed that he should be brought aft. The old disease had got hold 
of him; for upon examining his tongue and pulse, I found the 
former much cleaner and the latter more regular than my own, 
as the cuts upon my head and bruises upon my face had made me a 
little feverish. While I examined him, I could detect the fellow en- 
deavoring to suppress the smile that would break over his face as 
he thought what a fool he was making of me. I soon determined 
the course of treatment that was most advisable in his case, and at 
once put it in execution. 

Calling my boy, who was something of a barber, I ordered him 
to shave the man’s head. In vain he represented that he did not 
feel any pain there ; he soon stood forth shorn of all his locks. My 
next step was to mix a light, cooling draught, consisting of two 
ounces of Glauber salts and half a pint of lamp oil, which I ad- 
ministered with my own hand. He really seemed not to like the 
taste of the potion ; but medicine is seldom pleasant to take. Af- 
ter several fruitless attempts he at length swallowed the dirty dose. 
The poor fellow was now actually sick, and when I proposed to re- 
peat the dose for fear the remedy would not operate, he shrunk 
from the ordeal, and rather than submit, acknowledged that he 
had been shamming from the beginning, and had always thrown 
the medicine away which I had heretofore sent him. Under these 
circumstances I had him stretched upon the gratings, and made 
the gunner give him around dozen on his back, as a counter- 
irritant for the stuff in his stomach, and to expedite his recovery. 

From the day of my remarkable cure of that desperate case of 
laziness, everything went differently on board the vessel, in all de- 
partments of the service. And yet I was not a tyrant; but my 
men were brought to know that every act of misconduct would be 
followed by prompt and exemplary punishment. Shortly after 
the above-mentioned occurrences, we started on a cruise among 
the islands, to a place where every care was necessary in order to 
guard against the pirates. Before starting, I made a novel ar- 
rangement with my men, the efficacy of which in preserving a 
crew from laxity of discipline I can truly vouch for. One fine day 
we came to anchor off the entrance of the Swatow River, where 
the English agent who first kidnaps and then exports as willing 
slaves so many Coolies for the West Indies, has his house and a 
small garrison of troops. While here I permitted the boatmen 
from the village on the main land to come alongside, to sell fruit 
and eggs to the men. But if any spirits were offered for sale, they 
were to pursue a line of conduct agreed upon beforehand, which 
they had faithfully promised. 

We had been two days off the Swatow, when one evening the 
gunner came to me, carrying a jar of samshoo, and pointed to a 
boat pulling rapidly for the shore, from the men in which it had 
been purchased. In a moment I had our gig lowered, and six 
men in her, with orders to pursue the retreating sanpan and bring 
her back, together with her men. Of all the burlesque races I 
have ever witnessed, that was the most ludicrous. My gig's crew 
gave way with a will, and both the Chinamen worked hard at the 
sanpan with their scull oar. It was a badly matched race, for the 
gig at every stroke gained upon the boat, and soon overhauled 
her, making her fast and towing her back to the schooner. In the 
sanpan was a goodly supply of different articles of luxury and 
use, all of which I ordered to be handed on board and turned 
over to the crew. 

Jumping into the boat with a well-whipped and hard old rattlin 
in my hand, I demanded of the Chinamen the money they had 
got for the samshoo. One of them produced an old purse, and I 
relieved him of its contents, amounting to something more than 
what he had received for the spirit. I then seized the fellow by 
his long tail, and commenced operations ; and if that old rattlin 
did not leave marks upon his back, then I never saw any. When 
I judged that he had got sufficient (and I was not sparing of the 
article), I assisted his companion to something like the quantity 
and quality, for the correction of his manners. At length I got 
tired of my labor, and calling for the jar of samshoo which had 
been the cause of all their troubles, I made it assist in their cure 
by pouring it over them. I then turned them adrift, first removing 
their only oar and every piece of loose board that would serve for 
a paddle. They drifted out to sca with the tide, and were not 
picked up until the next day, when a junk came across the bout 
and took them on board. 

From that day I never knew of my men’s drinking a drop of any 
kind of spirits, save what I gave them myself; and as they were sure 
to get all that the offending boat contained, they were very prompt 
to expose every attempt at smuggiing which they knew of, and were 
constantly on the alert for a new victim in every port we visited. 
At length this became so well known on the coast at all the ports 
where our vessel traded, that during the many years which I spent 
in those waters, I was entirely rid of the nuisance ; so much so, 
that, were a man of mine to offer even a hundred dollars for a jar 
of samshoo, he could not find a boatman willing to run the risk of 
breaking my Maine Liquor Law for the coast of China. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
OLIVER DALE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


A suitor came to the hall yestreen— 
Oliver Dale, proposing for me. 
“This Love is a forward sprite, I ween, 
He ventures in where he ne'er should be,” 
Said my cousin Maude, for she scorned the thought 
Of Oliver Dale proposing for me. 


For Oliver Dale, though learned and wise— 
Oliver Dale was humble and poor: 

Did I look upon him with Maude’s proud eyes? 
O, fluttering heart of mine, I’m sure, 

When his lightest look and word you prize, 
"Tis little you care that he’s humble and poor! 


A step drew near, and entering in, 
My father came with Oliver Dale: 

My cheek burned red with a maiden shame, 
But his brow was stern and ashy pale; 

For the hope in his heart burned dim and low, 
That brightened the life of Oliver Dale. 


** He loves you, Clara,” my father said. 
** Answer your lover yourself, my child!” 
And Maude, in a whisper that well was heard, 
“Tn truth, sweet cousin, his brain is wild— 
The clod would mate with the star! Ay, Clare, 
Spurn him to earth!” and she scornfully smiled. 


** Maude,” I said, ‘* to a loving heart, 
Rank and fortane can nothing be; 
Not with a crown or a conqueror’s fame, 
Could Oliver Dale be dearer to me!” 
And I wept, for before me, in rapturous joy, 
Knelt the lord of my love upon bended knee! 


Years since that blessed night have flown, 
A happy mother am I and wife; 

And shrined in her rank, Maude dwelleth alone— 
Lonely and sad her unwedded life. 

Ah, cold, proud Maude, you never can know 
The bliss of a loved and a loving wife! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


‘ROBERT OF NORMANDY. 


BY MAURICE A. SKILTON. 


Arter the death of William Rufus, who was killed by accident 
while hunting in the New Forest, and while the eldest brother and 
rightful heir to the throne of England and Normandy was on his 
way from the conquest of Jerusalem, the youngest brother ascended 
it without opposition, under the title of Henry I. The Norman 
barons confirmed his rule in general assembly, while Duke Robert 
tamely submitted, remaining in Sicily for nearly a year to press 
his suit with the rich and beautiful Sibylla, daughter of the Italian 
Count of Conversano. When at length he obtained his bride, 
ambition was rekindled in his breast, and, encouraged by the wel- 
come which he received in Normandy, he prepared for war with 
Henry. 

The latter, fearing for his sceptre in England, found means to 
work upon the easy nature of Duke Robert, and a peace was 
speedily concluded ; the terms of which were, that to Robert 
should be guaranteed Normandy and a pension of three thousand 
marks from the English exchequer, and to Henry the throne of 
England in full inheritance. False-hearted and crafty, the latter 
watched his opportunity to deprive his brother of the pension, and 
to declare war against him. Robert had offered a refuge to some 
of the rebels of England, and the occasion to quarrel came only 
too soon. Henry sent over an army of Anglo-Saxons, under pre- 
tence of protecting Normandy from the mal-administration of 
Robert, and proclaimed himself its ruler. 

It was true that the duke, after the death of his bride, which 
took place in 1102, had returned to the irregular life which had 
characterized his youth, and this, notwithstanding his responsibili- 
ty as a parent, Sibylla having left him a son less than one year of 
age. Of the disorders which grew out of his conduct, Henry did 
not scruple to make capital for himself, and this produced a war 
between the two. On the twenty-eighth of September, 1106, the 
battle of Tinehebray was fought. Duke Robert was taken prisoner 
and confined in Cardiff Castle in England. 

Henry soon obtained possession also of the little son of Robert, 
then under five years old, and committed him to Hélie de St. 
Saens, a Norman noble, until he should have decided upon other 
plans. St. Saens, however, instead of restoring him to Henry, 
earricd him to the French court, where Louis VI. adopted the 
little orphan ; while his only purpose in so doing was to dispossess 
him of his inheritance, the dukedom of Normandy. 

While the two monarchs were thus plotting the ruin of the 
young Prince Fitz-Robert (afterwards called William, and known 
too as Longue Epée—long sword), the unfortunate Robert remained 
at Cardiff Castle, a prisoner to his own brother. The anguish of 
his captivity was rendered intolerable by the memory of the long 
series of outrages, oppressions and frauds which had been practised 
upon him by Henry, from the period of his father’s death ; by his 
persecution of his child ; and by the memory, too, of his own too 
easy resignation of his rights at first, to the throne beneath which 
he was now crushed. Such thoughts as these sometimes mad- 
dened the captive and roused every bitter and revengeful feeling 
which had hitherto lain dormant in his soul. 

He had been confined nearly a year, when he made a bold and 
desperate effort to escape, which unfortunately resulted in a 
failure. The remorseless cruelty of Henry suggested a mode of 


punishment from which the most barbarous savage would shrink 
to apply to one of his own blood. A copper basin, heated red 
hot, was held over the eyes of the unhappy duke until the bails 
were destroyed, leaving him in utter darkness for the rest of his 
miserable life.—A similar punishment was inflicted by this san- 
guinary monarch upon Luke de Barre, a troubadour, who had 
composed some verses ridiculing Henry. De Barre, however, 
burst from the savage hands that were inflicting the torture, and 
dashed his head against a wall, thus depriving himself instantly 
of life. 

Still, in the dreary prison of Cardiff, life went on with the royal 
captive ; and still the inheritance of which he had been deprived 
remained a bone of contention between the French and English 
monarchs. A succession of wars marked this period, in which 
conditions were violated, and the most solemn oaths falsified, 
especially by Henry. 

Situated on the river Epte, at the frontier between France and 
Normandy, was the fortress of the castle of Gisors, an important 
post, and claimed by both countries. Louis and Henry solemnly 
agreed that if the neutral baron holding the castle should cede it 
to either monarch, he should raze the fortifications to the ground 
within forty days after its possession. Henry was the ene who 
obtained it, and Louis insisted uffon the conditions, which Henry 
refused and prepared for war, in which he sustained a great loss, 
Louis capturing many important places. 

At this time, too, it was reported to Henry that a conspiracy 
had been formed against his life by the friends of him who was 
lingering out his dreary existence in Castle Cardiff. Trembling 
for own unworthy existence, his sleep was murdered by apprehen- 
sion, and for years afterward, a sword and buckler were his pillow 
companions. When the dissensions at length seemed to have 
ceased, Louis agreed to resign the interests of the young prince, 
William Fitz-Robert, in favor of Henry’s eldest son, William, who 
should be invested with the duchy of Normandy, doing homage to 
Louis as his suzerain. 

This decided upon, Henry prepared to return to England. On 
the twenty-fifth of November, 1120, he was to sail from Basfleur. 
The fleet was in readiness, and his family—Prince William, and 
Henry’s son Richard, his daughter Matilda, and the Earl and 
Countess of Chester, the latter being the king’s niece—were all 
assembled. Added to these were William’s tutor, and one hun- 
dred and forty young Norman and English nobles, among whom 
were eighteen ladies of the highest rank. Just as Henry reached 
the beach, the commander of the Blanche Nef (White Ship) peti- 
tioned him to come on board his vessel. Henry had already made 
his choice of one of the fleet ; but he graciously gave permission 
to the commander, Thomas Fitz-Stephen, to take his daughter, 
his two sons and all their attendants on board the Blanche Nef. 
The ship which held the king set sail immediately, while the gay 
young party lingered. 

The afternoon was wasted in drinking, both by the nobles and 
their attendants, besides regaling the ship’s crew. Night found 
them still at the moorings ; but when the moon rose they put out 
to sea, Fitz-Stephen promising to overtake the rest of the fleet. 
Three hundred were on board, fifty of them being accomplished 
oarsmen, whose services were put in requisition to increase the 
speed of the Blanche Nef. Fitz-Stephen himself was at the helm. 
All was gayety and revelry on board, when suddenly the barque 
became entangled amidst some hidden rocks. It struck one of 
these with such force that the timbers started, and almost immedi- 
ately the vessel began to fill. Far out beyond where the fleet was 
sailing there was heard a wild cry upon the midnight air, but none 
knew whence it came, nor imagined that it was the sound of min- 
gled horror and alarm from the friends who were supposed to be 
close in their wake. 

Fitz-Stephen hurried the prince and some of his friends into the 
boat, directing them to row to the shore; but William, hearing 
the shrieks of his sister Matilda, who had not been placed in the 
boat, bade them return for her. As the boat ran under the ship’s 
side, the people rushed towards it, destroying what little chance 
remained for safety. One moment of intense, agonizing horror, 
and the Blanche Nef, and all whom she had held were in the bos- 
om of the deep; all, save one—and he a poor man, a native of 
Rouen, named Barnard, who was indebted for his preservation on 
that cold November night, to the sheepskin doublet which he wore. 
Some fishermen found him at dawn, and carried him to England 
with the tidings. The king on hearing them fell down in a swoon, 
and it is said that he never smiled again. 

‘The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on; 

And what was England's glorious crown 
To him that mourned a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain. 

Why comes not death to those who mourn? 
He never smiled again! 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was bient with every strain, 


A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again!’’ 


Was there no sound in that “ murmur of the restless deep ” that 
told of the injured brother and nephew? Alas! sorrow does not 
half its work, if it lead not to penitence for wrong inflicted upon 
others. 

Prince William had received the hand of Matilda, daughter of 
the Count of Anjou. After the death of the prince, she was re- 
turned to her father, but the dower which she carried to her hus- 
band was retained. The count immediately joined the new league 
which had been formed since the death of the prince, in favor of 
William of Normandy. Henry abated none of his enmity to his 
nephew, and another war, in which he claimed the assistance of 
the Emperor Henry V., who had married the Princess Maud, was 
proclaimed. 


One historian relates that Louis assembled sixty thousand men 
from Rheims and Chalons; sixty thousand from Laon and Sois- 
sons ; and the same from Paris and Orleans. “The Count of 
Flanders appeared at the head of ten thousand men; the Duke of 
Brittany descended from his wild hills with all the men of his 
province who were capable of bearing arms; and the Duke of 
Guienne, though engaged against the Saracens, willingly led back 
his vassals to the defence of his suzerain and his fatherland.” The 
monks of St. Denis brought forth the Oriflamme and presented 
it to Louis, who, “‘ bareheaded and barefooted, received it on his 
knees.” 

Vain “pomp and circumstance!” At sight of the vast multi- 
tude, the emperor ingloriously retreated, and Henry entered into 
negotiations for peace. No hope remained for Fitz-Robert ; but 
at the revolt in Flanders, when Charles the Good was basely 
slaughtered at the foot of the altar of Saint Donatien, Louis, who 
avenged his death in the most terrible manner, conferred that ter- 
ritory upon the young prince. The Flemings were enraged at 
this selection of a strange chief. Henry of England was ready to 
encourage the enemies of his nephew, and open war was declared 
against the new ruler. In a battle under the walls of Alost, he 
endeavored to wrest a lance from the hand of the bourgeois who 
directed it against himself. The iron entered an artery, causing 
his death. He died at the monastery of Saint Omer, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, 1128, 


Shut out from the brightness of the glorious sun, a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, the captive duke heard of his son’s death with 
scarcely an accession of grief. Life had long since ceased to in- 
terest him who trod his prison floor in perpetual darkness. If he 
thought of his son’s fate at all, it was to rejoice that he was spared 
the agony which he had endured. Death at last would unlock 
the prison doors and unseal the darkened lids, and what was life 
then? Yet for seven more dreary, slow-passing years did his 
martyrdom continue, and not for an instant did the implacable 
king waver in his cruelty. 

For twenty-nine years, in which only one had permitted him to 
behold the sweet light and the pleasant sun which seemed so 
lovely to the patriarchs of the elder world, and which is so dear to 
all who dwell upon the earth, he had paced the stone flags that were 
his floor, wondering why the angel Death was so long in coming. 
He came at last. The inner eye of the spirit seemed opened be- 
fore the breath left the poor, prison-worn frame; and the sweet 
bride he had lost, and the little child he parted with Normandy so 
long ago, were with him once more. In that ecstatic vision, the 
soul of Robert of Normandy passed onward. 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST, 


Those who really wish to preserve, their plants should get a 
“botanical box,” that is, a box similar to what are now called 
sandwich boxes, only on a larger scale. These boxes, made of 
japanned tin, are procurable in any large town. It is a mistake to 
get this box too small; botanists eve it eighteen inches in length, 
and it is of little use if less than a foot, unless, indeed, it be a small 
pocket-box, for small plants. The width of the large box is from 
six to eight inches, and its depth four. It should be convex, the 
door fastening by a sliding bolt of wire. In addition to the box, 
botanists carry a portfolio, or light boards containing drying paper ; 
for preserving some plants which easily shed their blossoms this is 
useful. For getting plants up by the roots, a stout, large knife at 
least should be used ; but where the equipment is complete, a short 
“digger,” or hand “spud,” is carried. Such are the few simple 
preparations by means of which many a beautiful tenant of the 
wild may be gathered in perfection—carried home and preserved, 
a record and a reference for years.—Spencer Thompson. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHT DIGESTION. 


In a dietetic point of view, it would be well for weak stomachs 
to remember that wild birds are more nutritious than their domes- 
ticated cousin;, and more digestible. But the white breast or 
wing of a chicken is less heating than the flesh of winged game. 
Other game, such as venison, which is dark-colored, and contains 
a large proportion of fibrine, produces highly stimulating chyle ; 
and, consequently, the digestion is an easy and rapid affair for the 
stomach. But, though the whiter meats be detained longer in the 
stomach, furnish less stimulating chyle, and be suffered to run into 
acetous fermentation, their less stimulating quality may recommend 
them when the general system is not in want of a spur. Meats are 
wholesome, or otherwise, less with reference to themselves than to 
the consumer. “To assert a thing to be wholesome,” says Van 
Sweiten, “ without a knowledge of the condition of the person for 
whom it is intended, is like a sailor pronouncing the wind to be 
fair without knowing to what port the vessel is bound.”—Doran. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE ROYAL GREENS : or, Tax Scour or Tas Susquenanna. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
Ds. J. H. ROBINSON. 

OCEAN MARTYR: or, Taz Honrenr Spr or Vincimia. This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 

HAND: or, Tuz Cruiser or tas A graphic nau- 
— and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 


F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SAS RANGER: or, Divers tae Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and c ing story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
+»-LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Taz Rep Cross anv rue Crescent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on ram Wino. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fanci»s. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most 1omantic incidents. By........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

> For sale at all of the periodical depots, 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


POST STATION. 
Onur readers will see 

by the accompanyi 
engraving the state 
travelling, and the 
convenience they are 
likely to meet with, 
should they ever be 
induced to take a trip 
to Wallachia. Here 
we have a Wallachian 

ui , com 
otf mud with 
a thatched roof, sup- 
ported in front by 
wooden poles, com- 

rises within it the 

ureau and dwelling. 
Furniture is very scan- 
ty, but here, as in all 
other houses, is found 
a large sofa resem- 
bling a bed, which is, 
usually the station of l 
the good wife, who 
sits cross-legged upon 
it during the best part 
of the day, smoking a 
cigar, and looking at 
the husband taking 
his siesta, both the 
pictures of consum- 
mate idleness. Her 
dress is picturesque. 
Round her neck she 


wears a necklace of 
coins, and her hair is 
plaited and bound up 
with a blue or green 
handkerchief twisted 
together, a profusion 
of gold thread orna- 
ments her dress, a 
large ring encom- 
passes her dirty fin- 
ger. The husband, 
or captain, who, being 
a government servant, 
bears a title, wears on 
his head, which is cov- 
ered with hair rare] 

made acquainted wit! 

comb or brush, a Russian cap ; a long mantle, of some kind of fur, 
with loose sleeves, covers a caftan of striped silk ; beneath which 
a pair of well-worn, filthy continuations are seen, finished off by a 
pair of what—can we call them shoes ‘—that would be too good a 
name for them, as they are but a mass of rags kept together by a 
leather sandal. The upper part of the man is not always distin- 
guishable, being usually enveloped in a blue cloud of Turkish 
tobacco smoke which issues from his inseparable companion, the 
chibouck. The one expression of countenance is weariness or 
laziness, In front of the house is a patch of grass land, which is 
cut up into furrows, or ruts, and which serves as a place of meet- 
ing for sheep, pigs, dogs, storks, cranes, ducks, geese, and fowls ; 
under the tent in front of the building a row of cars is stationed. 
These are vehicles of the most wretched and original description ; 
springs they have none, and the motion of them over the ruts with 
which the roads—if the mass of mud and ruts can be dignified by 
such a name—are ploughed up, is dreadful to contemplate, and 
the creaking of the wheels, the rattling of the car itself, the cry of 
the drivers, and the cracking of the whips, must be heard to be 
appreciated. The dress of the driver is picturesque in its way. A 
not over-clean smock, with wide sleeves, covers the upper part of 
the man, falling over a pair of tight-fitting trousers. und his 
waist he wears a girdle, into which is stuck a knife and his whip ; 
his head is ornamented with a reddish brown cap, from under 
which his glossy hair escapes, and his feet are shod with raw leath- 
er sandals ; when living in the house, for he is footman at a pinch, 
the legs are encased in long leggings. As soon as the approach 
of a traveller is announced, Svhich is done some time before his ac- 
tual ap ce, by the shouts of the driver, the cracking of the 
long whip, and the rattle of the crazy conveyance, he starts off in- 
to the common, and drives home the ay oo of steeds, 
which are quickly harnessed and ready to attached to the 
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THE STUDENT AND GRISETTE.—SCENE IN A PARISIAN CAFE. 


coming vehicle. When the traveller arrives, his first care is to 
pay the hire of his post-horses for the coming journey. As 8001 
as he is seated on the hay which is strewn on the bottom of the 
car, the whip cracks, the driver shouts, and off he goes at a gallop, 
regardless of the pain inflicted on the unfortunate traveller. S 
addition to all this discomfort, a host of dogs generally accompany 
him some distance, lending helping voices to the noises before de- 
scribed. As the horses gallop on, clouds of dust arise, which com- 
~ the unfortunate traveller to envelop himself in his cloak, if he 

as one, if not to shut his eyes to keep himself from being blinded. 
Sometimes this may be avoided if the postilion chooses to leave 
the beaten track, and drive through a corn-field, which he seems 
at perfect liberty to do, at least he never stands upon any cere- 
mony about it. Arrived at his destination, the traveller may con- 
sider himself lucky if he gets any accommodation at the inn; this 
he may do if the proprietors are in good humor; if not, he is like- 
ly to meet with but sorry fare. For sleeping in the house, the less 
said about that the better, the preferable way being to sleep out of 
doors, upon a truss of hay, to avoid a class of companions whose 
company would be at all times willingly dispensed with. Such 
are the | or of travelling in Wallachia, and in a good many 
parts of Hungary. 


It is better to yield a little than quarrel a great deal. ‘The habit 
of standing up, as people call it, for their (little) rights is one of 


the most disagreeable and undignified in the world. Life is too 
short for the perpetual bickering which attends such a disposition ; 
and, unless a very momentous affair indeed, where other people’s 
claims and interests are involved, we question if it is not wiser, 
happier, and more prudent to yield somewhat of our precious 
rights, than squabble to maintain them. True wisdom is first 
pure, then peaceable and gentle.—Chapin. 


A WALLACHIAN POST STATION. 


PARISIAN SCENE. 
In our series of Pa- 
risian characters, last 
week, we introduced 
a student and grisette 
chatting together in 
the street, and now 
we present types of 
the same classes seat-, 
ed in a Parisian café, 
and trying to Ameri- 
canize themselves by 
imbibing a couple ot 
sherry cobblers thro’ 
the medium of straws. 
Possibly the learned 
ung student may 
ve informed his 
companion—the etu- 
diante——that these 
straws are the identi- 

cal slender reeds sun 

in Virgil’s pasto 

strains, and the sher- 
ry cobbler, or sufor 
vini, ascends to great 
historical antiquity, 
and is another proot 
that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 
Be this as it may, we 
have depicted the stu- 
dent and grisette to- 
gether, for they are in- 
deed inseparable com- 
panions. The grisette 
shrinks from associa- 
\ tion with workmen in 
her own level of life, 
and clings to the com- 
panionship of students 
of law, medicine, and 
art. She is always 
gay, always pleasant, 
always laughing, and 
at a ball or a party of 
pleasure, flings care to 
the winds. None gay- 
er than she at the 
masked balls of car- 
nival time, though 
she may have pinched 
and starved herself for 
months to purchase or hire her costume, and though the revelry ot 
to-night may be followed by misery on the morrow. The grisette 
is always neatly dressed—and though her costume may be of the 
simplest and cheapest material, yet it is worn with a saucy grace 
that a duchess might envy. The grisette has lately taken to wear- 
ing bonnets, but this is an innovation on old custom ; her head- 
dress is a jaunty little cap. Though associated with students, the 
neophytes of the world of letters, she is generally illiterate, read- 
ing and writing with great difficulty. Her notes are perfect curi- 
osities ; in them the emperor’s French is treated in a way that 
would make an academician shudder. In the many days of bat- 
tle that Paris has known during her revolutions and emeutes, the 
risettes have not all of them remained within doors. When the 
ead have been numbered, many a grisette has been found lifeless 
at the barricades beside her fallen lover; and her devotion to the 
wounded on such occasions is most exemplary. The grisette, as 
we have before remarked, is a Parisian institution, the growth of 
a peculiar state of society, and not amenable to those general laws 
by which we measure the conduct of mankind. Her faults are the 
faults of circumstances over which she has no control—and she is 
fully entitled to a lenient judgment. The grisettes much affect 
the so-called Latin quarter of Paris, and choose their companions 


from among students as poor as themselves. How they dote up- 


on their closely-cropped skulls, and prodigious dark beards, and 
curling moustaches, and extraordinary waistcoats, and jaunty pa.- 
taloons! How proud is the pretty grisette as she hangs on the 
arm of a law student, in the whirling waltzes of the Mabille, or 
the military gallopes of the Chateau Rouge, with its Bengal lights, 
bombs, rockets and Roman candles flashing through the air! 
If the pair be unhappy in their circumstances or connection with 
each other, a few sous’ worth of charcoal finishes their romantic 
career, and their remains are thrown into Pere la Chaise. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


** Spur-Lzatusr,” New York.—The Spanish law in Havana forbids any horse 
to be abroad without his tail being tied to the saddle. This is to protect 
pedestrians from pees Ce with mud in the narrow streets. They 
are, therefore. always braided and tightly drawn around and fastened to 
the animal's side. 

E. L.—The writings of Swedenborg are very extensive. Those already printed 
amount to fifty volumes. There are still many unpublished manuscripts 
preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm They embrace many sciences 
—chemistry, optics, physiology, mathematics and astronomy. It was only 
in the latter part of his life that his theological views were given to the 
world. He lived to the age of eighty-five, but was never married. 

Mary G.—To destroy flies, dissolve two drachms of extract of quassia in half 
a pint of boiling water, and add a little sugar. Spread the mixture on 
plates or saucers, and place them where the flies are troublesome. 

G. C.—The 2 epee of machinery to the manufacture of lace dates only 
from the a part of the present on 

Quexist.—The last English sovereign, previously té Queen Victoria. who vis- 
ited France as an ally, was Henry VIII On that occasion (in 1520) Henry 
met Francis I., of France, at the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

B. C.—You can obtain the work of Ticknor, Fields & Co., corner of Washing- 
ton and School Streets. 

8. 8.—The stereoscope pictures will come to 75 cents each, even by the dozen. 

Mrs. C. M., Baltimore.—We believe that Prince Albert’s introduction to 
Queen Victoria was on the occasion of his first visit to England, to be pres- 
ent at the coronation of the queen, in 1838. 

F. M.—The As was a Roman coin, originally of a pound weight, bat reduced 
after the first Punic war to two ounces, in the second Punic war to one 
ounce, and by the Papirian law to half an ounce. The As was originall 
stamped with the figure of a sheep, a cow, or an ox; and afterwards wi 
= = of Janus on one side, and on the reverse a rostrum, or the prow 

ship. 

AmATEUR.—Few flowers contribute so much to the embellishment of large 
gardens as the hollyhock. It is a biennial plant, and, therefore, to keep up 
a stock, seed must be sown every spring, usually in a hot-bed, and there 
nursed till the plants are large enough to be put out in the open borders. 

Eruno.ocist.—We do pot know that the human stature has diminished with- 
in the last few centuries. The suits of armor which have been preserved 
from the ages of chivalry, as well as the size of effigies or monuments in 
churches, and other statues belonging to the middle and later -—_ show 
@n average stature corresponding with that of human beings in Europe at 
the present day. ~ 

Rgaper.—The war waged by the British government against the Chinese in 
1840, 1841 and 1842 was terminated by the treaty of August 26, 1842, by 
which Great Britain received $21,000,000 as an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war, i liate p jon of Hong-Kong, and admission for her ves- 
sels into several other ports besides Canton. A violation of some of the 
treaty stipulations was the cause of the late war. 

L. M., New Bedford, Mass.—Mr. Hale, the pbilologist of the Wilkes expedi- 
tion, was a son of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the authoress. 


Tae Game or Cuancs.—Of all diseases none so virulent, so 
fatal, as the fever of chance. And the pestilence walks alike on 
the Exchange, bosom companion of gentlemen, as it crouches 
even in doorways, bosom companion of beggars. 


Tue Atiantic TELEGRAPH.—We hope before long to chron- 
icle the practical success of the Atlantic telegraph cable. The 
results thus far are meagre. 


Tue Fatt Traps.—Almost every kind of business is in a 
healthy condition, the money crisis having entirely passed away. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A dangerous individual lately asked why the Atlantic 
cable was like a turnip? ’Cause it can’t be beet. 
..++ The Imperial Horticultural Society lately had a great ex- 
hibition at Paris—free to all nations. 
... Mr. T. Buchanan Read, the artist and poet, at last ad- 
vices was painting pictures in Philadelphia. 
«++. There is a strong-handed woman in Cincinnati, who beats 
her husband whenever he doesn’t bring home a day’s wages. 
..+. The gambling-bank at Baden-Baden has been twelve 
times broken the present season by gamblers. 
..»» An American sailor in Malta was lately seen in a café 
sipping an ice cream while his boots were blacked. 
..+. The New Yorkers are in ecstacies over their prima donna, 
Madame Gassier. Other singers are gassy enough. 
.... Mr. Gregg, American commissioner at the Sandwich 
Islands, has resigned, and been appointed minister of finance. 
.... A mass for the repose of the souls of Lopez and his com- 
panions was lately celebrated at New Orleans. 
«+++ It is calculated that the Russian nation consumes in 
strong drink yearly the value of 800,000,000 francs. 
..+. Martin Koszta, the Hungarian, instead of dying poor, is 
living comfortably in Medina county, Texas. 
.+». The charger from-which Nolan was killed in the cavalry 
charge at Balaklava, was lately sold to Lord Cardigan. 
..+. The city of Baltimore promises to produce a steamer that 
will go from New York to Liverpool in six days. 
.... The exact figures of the New York city tax for 1858 
show an aggregate of $8,471,091 31. 
.+++ Queen Victoria’s steam yacht “Victoria and Albert” 
lately ran sixty miles in three hours and twelve minutes. 
..+- The first employment of reaping-machines in Kilkenny 
county, Ireland, caused riots, and the troops came out. 
.... The Westminster Palace Hotel Company, London, are 
erecting a splendid establishment on the American hotel plan. 
-+++ They now talk of building ships of mahogany. It is a 
.fine material, but, we should imagine, too costly. 
.... The Brazil squadron, under the flag of Captain Shubrick, 
U. 8. N., has an armament of two hundred guns. 
.... A gentleman lately recited Poe’s “‘ Raven” in character ; 
but the papers don’t say what character—the raven’s ? 
.... A telegraph line is to be established from Alexandria to 
Aden, down the Red Sea, and thence to Kurrachee. 
-+++ What glorious weather we have been enjoying! Strange 
that people should leave the country in the finest month. 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES. 

Other cities, such as Cincinnati, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
have for some time been favored with Steam Fire Engines. Not 
so Boston. Owing to the extremely diffident deference of many 
gentlemen who have composed her city government, to the sup- 
posed wishes of the members of the hand-engine fire companies, 
Boston has not hitherto been able to establish Steam Fire En- 
gines for the protection of the lives and property of the citizens. 
The deference of the velvet-footed city politicians who cautiously 
tread the circumscribed mazes of municipal politics, effectuated 
itself in this wise and to this end:—These purring mousers have 
avery strong desire to be elevated to city greatness from time to 
time, by popular votes. Now, members of fire companies are 
not only voters themselves, but rather prompt and tonguey per- 
suaders of other men’s votes, in an off-hand sort of way ; and 
the sly politicians aforesaid very sagely concluded, that if their 
votes and influence should be given for Steam Fire Engines in 
the City Council, the votes and influence of the members of the 
fire companies, which would be likely to be disbanded if the 
Steam Fire Engines were adopted, would not be given for them 
at the next city election; and that consequently they would run 
the risk of being defeated in a re election to the Aldermanic or 
Common Coun¢il Board. Upon this shrewd calculatidli of chanc- 
es, they first did all they could to prevent the city from purchas- 
ing the “ Miles Greenwood” Steam Fire Engine, and then all 
they could to throw cold water on the machine, and prevent its 
throwing cold water to any advantage. Poor old “ Miles” was 
kept in the shade and disparaged in every way, to such an unrea- 
sonable extent, that one straight-spoken city father told his anti- 
colleagues on the committee, that the only trouble with “ Miles 
Greenwood” was, not that he did not throw water enough, but 
that he could not throw five hundred votes at the polls. 

But the wise citizens of Boston, whose whole idea of earthly 
good was not centered in an election to the council, whether by 
votes of firemen or watermen, have at length taken the matter in 
hand. Such men as these made up a purse to be distributed in 
prizes, for the sake of having a fair experiment with Steam Fire 
Engines, and the present city government liberally seconding 
their movement, an exhibition has been had upon Boston Com- 
mon, in the presence of at least twenty thousand witnesses. Four 
steam engines were exhibited ; two of Boston manufacture, one 
from Lawrence, Mass., and one from Philadelphia, belonging to 
a hose company in that city. The machines were tested in 
every way ; as to promptness of movement, readiness in firing up, 
quantity of water they could throw, height, distance, and capa- 
bility of endurance; and the result has been a complete and 
triumphant vindication of the superior capacity of the steam 
machines to do the work of the city, as well as their superior 
economy over the hand engines. It is proved that Steam Fire 
Engines can be moved to a fire, and set to work as quickly as hand 


engines ; that they can throw four streams of greater volume, and , 


further than the others can throw one; and that they can do this 
for hours without stopping or giving out; in fact, as long as fuel 
can be found or water holds out. The fact appears plain that 
four of these machines for the city proper, one for East Boston, 
and one for South Boston, would do the whole work of the city, 
playing floods upon the highest buildings that modern ambition 
can erect, and do it cheaper and better than the present hand en- 
gine system. Boston may therefore be considered as converted to 
the Steam Fire Engines, and our citizens will soon have occasion 
to rejoice in the increased safety of their property and the dimin- 
ished rate of fire insurance, as well as city taxes. The city 
mousers will have to pick up some other interest besides the Fire- 
men, to pet, and after a little growling the old City of Notions 
will wag on as quietly as usual. 

As to the firemen themselves, these brave fellows will have a 
chance to bestow their generous labors, with ten times the effect 
they now do, and will get rid of those interminable pulls at the 
breaks, which wear the body down, though they may not daunt 
the spirit. 


Fortucomine !—We have now nearly ready, one of the most 
remarkable novelettes which we have ever printed, and which 
will follow The Young Pioneer, now publishing in our columns. 
We shall fully i/ustrate the new story, and promise our readers 
something in the way of vivid narrative, which has not been ex- 
celled since the publication of the famous “ Mysteries of Paris!” 
This new tale will startle by its vivid character, and must make a 
great sensation wherever it is read. We shall not yet announce 
its title, or theme. 7 


Curious Eprtarpa.—The following epitaph was written on 
reading of the death of a lady whose name was Stone: 
Curious enough, we all , 
That what was 


More curious still, to own we mus' 
That what was Stone will soon be dust. 


+ 


Antnony’s Love.—Mark Anthony gave the world for a 
woman. Dr. Spooner says the bargain would have been a good 
one had the woman been good ; but a bad woman is a poor bar- 
gain at any price. 

Ox p1Tt.—Baron Humboldt has concluded that he has lived long 
enough, and has fixed the date of his death for 1859. We don’t 
think this is a prophecy of Humboldt—but only a bold hum. 


A Fronat Sentiment.—If you look to “heart’s-ease,” never 
look to ‘‘ marry gold.” 


RELIGION IN HINDOSTAN. 

The rule of the East India Company in Hindostan has been 
strongly marked with favor for the heathen religion of that coun- 
try. Our missionaries say that this has been too much the case, 
and that their labors for the good of the natives’ souls have been 
greatly thwarted by the conduct of the authorities of the India 
Company in discouragement of the Christian teachers and their 
doctrines, and in open countenance and active aid of the absurd 
and abominable rites of paganism. The prejudices of the na- 
tives, of a religious origin, but running into social and civil life, 
have been recognized and deferred to by the Indian government, 
while the Christian guides have been summarily told to conquer 
their prejudices, and to consider themselves as on an equal footing 
with the natives, as to any claims to moral consideration. The 
great festivals of the Brahmins were honored by the presence of the 
Company’s troops, their sacred days celebrated by salutes from the 
forts, and the spectacle was not unusual of the honored and trusted 
officers of the Company mingling actively in the service of the 
idols. This effort to hold political power over India, by catering to 
her benighted superstition, has caused much trouble and embarrass- 
ment to our missionaries, by hardening the hearts of the natives 
against the reception of the Christian doctrine ; and the ghostly 
laborers in India are strong in the belief that this same abase- 
ment of Christianity before heathenism has had great effect in 
propping up the pride of the natives, and bringing about the recent 
rebellion. Nay more, the opinion is often expressed by those who 
have at heart the Christianization of India, that the work would 
have made greater progress, and been far superior in character, 
had the British never conquered India and held sway there. This 
is a very severe commentary upon the career of the East India 
Company ; and if just, it cannot fail to demonstrate the propriety 
of the recent action of the British government in overthrowing 
its power. 

Now that Great Britain has dethroned the East India Company, 
and made the government of the Indian Empire a part of the du- 
ties of the crown and its ministers, the question is asked with a 
good deal of interest, whether the course of the officials in India 
will be heathen or Christian for the time to come? By some it 
has been supposed that it would be hardly compatible with the 
dignity of the queen, a Christian sovereign, and the head of the 
Established Church, to lend her countenance in support of heath- 
enism, by means of her troops and guna. On the other hand, they 
argue, her duty as a conscientious Christian sovereign is to dis- 
countenance false religion by every official act of her government, 
and give the same preference to the Church of England in India, 
which it enjoys at home. Lord Stanley, the minister in charge of 
the India affairs, does not seem to give to anxious inquirers much 
light upon this subject. In reply to a deputation from various 
missionary societies which recently waited upon him to sound the 
views of the government, he gave them to understand in pretty 
plain terms, that the government were not going to undertake any 
holy crusade in India, but meant to hold itself aloof from religious 
entanglements. He remarked that the sphere of government, and 
that of theological belief, were absolutely and entirely separate, and 
that the course of the India administration would be that of perfect 
neutrality upon the subject of religion. This failure to accept the 
position of religious regenerator of Hindostan has not com- 
mended the Derby ministry very strongly to the pious world ; and 
there does not appear to be much more hope of better times for 
Christian laborers in that vast vineyard, under the new regime, 
than was under the old. But the time will come when Christianity 
shall receive “‘ the heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the carth for a possession,” and to that end all good 
Christians should pray, whether government ministers work for it 
or against it. 


ISOLA SAN GUILIO, LAKE OF ORTA, 

The picture which occupies the whole of our last page, is one of 
the most striking landscapes we have ever published. It is a 
scene on the Lake of Orta, which lies in Piedmont, in the division 
of Novara, about seven miles west of the more famous Lake Mag- 
giore, into which it discharges its surplus waters. The lake is 
eight miles long and one mils and a half broad. The natural 
scenery is very striking, but its effect, as in most Italian land- 
scapes, is materially aided by the architecture which blends with 
it. Here the buildings on the island on the right rise like one of 
the palaces of Venice, from the very bosom of the waters, and 
harmonize well with the mountain background. The lake is here 
represented under the influence of a fresh breeze, but we can 
imagine ‘the effect produced whe perfectly calm, and reflecting 
the architectural piles, arches, pinnacles, towers, and the surround- 
ing mountains, as in a mirror. 


“Tug Frac or our Union.”—Step into the nearest periodi- 
cal depot and purchase a copy of this favorite miscellaneous jour- 
nal, for four cents, and you will agree with us that it is the best of 
all the weekly family journals. Full to the brim each week with 
choice original reading. 


A Tuoveut.—Evils in the journey of life are like the hills 
which alarm travellers upon their road ; they both appear great at 
a distance, but when we approach them, we find that they are far 
less insurmountable than we had conceived. 

Back Bay Lanps.—The Daily Advertiser estimates that the 
State’s interest in the Back Bay lands is worth $5,000,000. A 
sale has been effected which places $60,000 in the treasury. 


Ocean Steamens.—The Galway line of steamers have been 
very successful in their trips—making quick passages. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TOLLING BELLS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Hark, how the great bells toll, toll, toll!—Exizapera Oakes Surra. 


I listen, and I hear the great bells tolling. 
Though not a sound the solemn silence breaks ; 
Yet through my ears the requiem is rolling, 
And mournful echoes in my bosom wakes. 
I hear the great bells toll, toll, toll, 
Above the wreck and ruin of a soul. 


Above the murmur of life’s ocean surges, 
Forever flows the faneral refrain ; 

To come few hearts its way it gently urges, 
In some few hearts its echo will remain ; 

And when the great bells toll, toll, toll, 

These few hearts sorrow over some lost soul. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


How sweetly wide this Sabbath morn 
The chime of village bell is sent 
O’er the hamlets, o'er the fields, 
With Sabbath sunshine blent. 
The noble hears and quits his hall, 
The peasant quits his cottage home ; 
All pleasantly, all cheerfully, 
To church the people come. 
They come from far-off heathy moors, 
From lonely farms, from quiet dells, 
Led strongly, irresistibly. 
By the sweet chime of Sabbath bells. 
Across the fields, across the green, 
From shades emerge they to the light; 
And seen in groups, or singly seen, 
It is a charming sight.—Ricuarp Howrrt. 


RELIGION. 


But whither went his soul, let such relate, 

Who search the secrets of a future state ; 

Divines can say but what themselves believe : 

Strong proofs they have, but not demonstrative ; 

For, were all plain. then all sides must agree, 

And faith itself be lost in certainty. 

To live uprightly, then, is sure the best— 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest.—Drrpen. 


HASTE NOT—REST NOT. 


Without haste, and without rest, 

Bind the motto to thy breast; 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


A life alternating between town and country appears to us to be the best 
fitted to keep the physical and intellectual elements of our being in a state of 
due balance and activity. There are certain faculties that rust in perpetual 
rust-icity, and on the other hand, times when the calm of nature must be 
substituted for the endless din, hurry and excitement of city. The man who 
has watched the promise of spring. the florid growth of summer, and the 
golden fruit of autumn, in his country-house, is prepared to return to town, 
and enjoy with a keen zest its pleasures, its theatres, concerts, lectures. balls 
and soirees. There is, doubtless, grandeur in a wild autumnal storm sweep- 
ing over wood and plain; but we think we can weather it better by a snug 
fire in a brick block, with gaslights out of doors, and every convenience, pub- 
lic and private, if necessity compels you to go abroad. Just now the city is 
in a full flush of attraction—all its amusements are novel, and enjoyed with 
keen appetites......That was a pretty sharp remark of Bautru after a visit 
to the Escurial Library at Madrid, the librarian of which was a very ignorant 
man. “Sire,” said Bautru, to the king, *‘ you ought rather to have made 
him your minieter of finance, for he never touches the treasures confided to 
him.”......Among the Americans at Rome. at last accounts, were Dr. George 
Mayward, of Boston, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the author. and Miss Mitchell, 
the astronomer, of Nantucket.... .Mr. Charles W. Flint, of Concord, Mass., 
recently shot a barn swallow that was purely white. It was on the barn with 
other swallows. .....A French barrister, M. Delasalle, in defending one of the 
desperate gang of robbers and murderers just tried at Caen, thus wound up 
his speech :—*‘ Think, gentlemen, of the terrible consequences of a judicial 
mistake! You are now twelve in that box, and, in society, you may keep up 
each other’s courage. But when my clieot’s head rolls on the scaffold you 
will be separated. That gory head will haunt your solitude and your domes- 
tic hearth ; it will startle you on the desk of the counting-house; it will face 
you on the conjugal pillow; and it will come between you and your children 


when you go to kiss them.”’...... Love is an alliance of friendship and of lust. 
If the former predominate, it is a passion exalted and refined; but if the lat- 
ter, gross and sensual...... A white squirrel, which was caught in Chester 


county, Pennsylvania, on the old Brandywine battle-ground, has been pre- 
sented to the mayor of Philadelphia. The curiosity will be let loose in Inde- 
pendence Square......The Syracuse Courier says the product of the Onon- 
daga Salt Springs will this year amount tc at least seven millions 0f. bushels, 
being an excess of nearly a million over any previous year. ..... A celebrated 
actress, whose fresh smile and silvery voice favored the deception, always 
called herself “‘ sweet sixteen.” She stated her age at sixteen in a court-room 
as @ witness. Her son was directly after placed on the stand, and asked how 
old he was. ‘Six months older than mother,”’ was the honest reply... ... A 
coachman, who was driving a Gascon, spattered and ran against a foot-pas- 
senger, who stopped the horses, and began to beat the driver with his cane. 
* You, sir,” said the Gascon, putting his head out of the window, *‘ make 
haste, will you? I hire this coach by the hour. and can’t afford to pay for 
your luxuries.”...... One day at a party where Talleyrand was, Dupont de 
Nemours harangued on his favorite theme, the language of beasts. A very 
stupid person undertook to controvert the theory—and when this person left, 
Talleyrand quietly remarked. *‘ Mr. Dupont is right—beasts do talk”... ... A 
boy at Liverpool hanged himself in play, the other day. He, with the object 
of imitating an execution, fastened one end of a cord upon a nail, and the 
other end round his neck. His companions thought he was only in play. but 
to their horror the jest turned into a reality, and the boy was actually hang- 
ing. Ile died before he could be liberated. .....Margaret, daughter of Wal- 
demar IIT., was contesting the crown of Sweden with Albert. This prince, to 
remind her that she would never soar above the usual employments of her 
sex, sent her a whetstone used for sharpening needles. ‘I accept it.” said 
Margaret, ‘‘and will use it to whet the swords of my soldiers.” She vanquish- 
ed Albert, made him prisover, and forced him to yield the throne...... The 
aoswer of Petrarch to the Emperor Charles V., when the monarch asked the 
poet to dedicate a work to him was fine. -‘I cannot promise to do go ti!! you 


possess grandeur, and I leisure.”’......The cow at Nantucket who pulled her 
tail off by swinging it round a post, luckily had a shoemaker for her owner, 
and he sewed it on with a waxed end, and it is as good as new......Munich 
is the place for duels. A very savage one has just occurred there between 
Count Oberndorff and the Chevalier Orsini. The former sold the latter some 
horses and a carriage. The latter did not pay. and hearing himself traduced 
in consequence, challenged the count, but the police interfered. A few days 
after Count Oberndorff, secing the chevalier on promenade. went up to him 
while he was in conversation with an officer, called him a coward, and struck 
him several times. The parties met the following morning. Pistols were 
used, and at the first fire the count received his adversary’s ball in the abdo- 
men. The chevalier, in order to escape legal proceedings, started for Augus- 
ta, but was arrested at Landau, and brought back to Munich...,,..According 
toa foreign paper, a letter written by Humboldt, lately read in one of the 
Prussian law courts, excited sensation from its containing the declaration, 
“My death will take place in 1859,” and that it would be better to postpone 
a certain publication of his works till then. .....Brigands are very delightful 
fellows to see on the stage, but to have dealings with them in actual life 
“doesn’t pay.” They executed at Bra, near Verona, four brigands recently. 
On their way to the scaffold they kept talking, laughing, drinking and smok- 
ing all the while. Before the execution, one of them addressed the multi- 
tude, telling them he had committed not seven, but ten murders, exclusive 
of two persons he had severely wounded. and who had since died of their 
wounds. .....There are some faults which we are pretty sure to overcome at 
last. When Jeremy Taylor applied to take orders in the church, the bishop 
objected that he was too young. ‘“‘If I live, my lord, I shall hope to over- 
come that fault,” said the witty candidate. By-the-by, that vice is one 
which most of us are sorry to have lost. It is not at all certain that we grow 
either wiser or better by growing older. Experience has been well likened to 
the stern-lights of a ship, which merely illuminate the path we have passed 
over, but throw no light ahead......The expression, ‘‘a nation of shopkeep- 
ers,” so often applied to the English, has been commonly attributed to Napo- 
leon, but it is found in an oration of Samuel Adams, delivered in Philadel- 
phia, August 1, 1776, re-published in French at Paris. .... - They have discov- 
ered some rare old fresco paintings at Florence, in the Carmelite monks’ con- 
vent. They belong to the period of Giotto, and are attributed by connvis- 
seurs to the pencil of cither Angelo Gaddi or Spineili Aratino. Two persons 
have, with great patience and perseverance, removed the whitewash with 
which they were covered without injuring them in the least. They represent 
passages in the life of Sts. Cecilia, Valerian, Tiburtius and Urban......The 
* homestead law,”’ recently passed by the Minnesota legislature, exempts 
from sale by execution a homestead of eighty acres, and one lot in a town or 
city, with the improvements on the same...... Potatoes are said to have been 
first planted in New England, in 1719. by the Londonderry settlers, who, em- 
bracing sixteen families. put their first crop in the ground in May, upon a 
ridge of land now lying in the western part of Derry. N. H. Since then the 
potato has ranked among the leading productions of the country......Mr. 
Niederwiesser, of St. Louis, Mo., being a prudent man, took home his money- 
drawer, and placed it ona sofa near his bed. He left the door open, and 
went to sleep quietly, but woke up in the night to find a pet deer with a $2 
in his mouth, having already eaten $87. Many a man with a spendthrift 
wife has found his *‘ pet dvar’’ yet more expensive...... Rev. Mr. Loop, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Metamora, Ill., was about commencing a 
sermon, when a sydden gust of wind blew the document out of the window. 
Some of the congregation tittered and laughed. The clergyman descended 
from his desk, went out and recovered his sermon, returned and preached it, 
and then announced to the congregation that he would preach no more to 
them...... Some queer genius, in whose noddle strange ideas are fermenting, 
propounds the following queries :—‘‘ If a despatch were sent from England, 
at what time would it arrive at the poiut of departure, were a cable carried 
entirely around the world? Would it uot arrive the day before it left, less 
only the time exhausted in making the circuit? If so, then, with a continu- 
ous telegraph line around the world, why not send a despatch around and 
around until it reached back to Adam, and let him know what his children 
are about these ‘latter days?’”’...... Many women covet male habiliments, 
but few men return the compliment. Yet lately, in London, an Italian. 
about forty years of age, was arrested for being dressed as a woman. He had 
on very gay and fashionable attire, the skirts of a pink muslin dress being 
duly expanded by means of crinoline and hoops, his legs inserted in lace 
drawers and military-heeled boots. his by no means handsome face partly 
concealed by ringlets, and his hands enveloped in tight kid gloves. So great 
was the crowd he attracted, the officers were compelled to put him in a cab 
to reach the police court. The prisoner stated that he was about to be mar- 
ried, and, having purchased the bridal dress, had a fancy for putting it 
on!......The aunt of a young lady. whose beau got into a personal alterca- 
tion with the young lady’s father at Sandy IHil!, New York, was so frightened 
at the fracas, that she took to coughing, and actually coughed herself to 
death. The father had forbidden his daughter to associate with the young 
man...... We see by the Opinione, a leading Turin journal, that the appoint- 
ment of Felix Foresti as United States consul at Genoa is hailed among the 
countrymen of Alfieri, Pellico and D’Azeglio, as an evidence of the respectful 
sympathy felt in this country for a noble martyr in the cause of liberty, and 
for the foremost State of the beautiful and down-trodden peninsula, in its 
magnanimous stand for popular education and Italian nationality. .....Mr. 
Horace Clark, of Middletown, Conn., has raised a tomato which weighed two 
pounds...... The distinction between liking and loving was well made by a 
little girl six years old. She was eating something at breakfast which she 
seemed to relish very much. ‘Do you love it?” asked heraunt. * No,” re- 
plied the child, with a look of disgust, “I like it. If I loved it, I should kiss 
it”......As the speed of American horses is often a topic of conversation, 
our friends interested in the matter would do well to preserve the following 
scrap of information:—A mile has been run in 1 minute, 42 1-2 seconds; the 
same distance has been trotted in 2 minutes, 24 1-2 second:, and been paced 
in 2 minutes, 17 1-2 seconds. In the way of enduranc# combined with speed, 
we read of 10 miles trotted in harness in 28 minutes, 8 1-2 seconds; 20 miles, 
under saddle, trotted in 59 minutes, 55 seconds; 50 miles in harness trotted 
in 3 hours, 55 minutes, 40 1-2 seconds; and 100 miles trotted in 8 hours, 56 
minutes, 1 second. .....An agricultural library is about being established in 
Winchendon, Mass... ... Of the chorus at the New York Academy, the New 
York Express says :—** The chorus looked natural; there were the fat woman 
and the thin one, the tall one and the short one, and the one with the cork- 
screw curls; and all the ugly ones. which includes the entire troupe; there 
were the very tall male, and the one who looks like a blackamoor; the stout 
one, and all our other friends clad in the same appropriate garments which 
have greeted our eyes as often as the same notes of music have greeted our 
ears—each arranged. it may be, to different order, but the same notes and the 
same costumes forever—seven of each.”...... An incendiary was arrested at 
East Brandywine, Pa., recently, by the wife of Dr. Gaston, armed with a re- 
volver, and assisted by the hired girl......Two wills have just been recorded 
in Philadelphia. The first one reads *‘I will and bequeath all money or 
effects owned by me to ——, or his heirs.’ The other is still more brief, and 
reads thus :—“ I will everything to my wife absolutely.” These wills, though 
brief, are just as effective as if whole quires of paper had been written 
over...... The Petersburg (Ind.) Reporter gives the details of the breaking 
up of a band of robbers that have for some time infested the neighborhood. 
About a dozen have been arrested. One of them was a justice of the peace 
and another was postmaster and constable. ..... There are no less than six 
respectable gentlemen who claim to be the originators of the Atlautie tele- 
graph project. Have we got to go through a celebration with each one? we 
would respectfully inquire. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

As we predicted, the Hughes instrument was the only one found capable 
of working in connection with the Atlantic cable-—The Galway people mani- 
fest the greatest interest in the success of their line of steamers. The de- 
spatch announcing the dinner to the officers of the “ Propeller,” in Boston, 
was received with great satisfaction.—The second Oude proclamation pub- 
lished in Bombay had been declared by government to be a forgery.—The 
commissioner at Canton has been urging the people to war, and ignoring 
the negotiations at the north.—There was a grand cable celebration in the 
English Crystal Palace.—The British troops are chiefly engaged in harassing 
the rebels in Oude, wherever they can find them, and in reducing their mud 
fortifications —The United Service Gazette gives a rumor that the Duke of 
Cambridge, Gen. Sir H. Hl. Douglas and Lord Clyde, are soon to be made 
field marshals.—The entire stud of Lord Derby's racers are to be sold at auc- 
tion, he being about to retire from the turf.—An important law case has been 
tried in Liverpool. An action was brought against a director in the sus- 
pended Borough Bank, to recover damages for loss sustained in purchasing 
shares upon the strength of the fallacious report issued by the bank. A ver- 
dict was given for the plaintiff, but a stay of execution was granted.—Many 
of the chiefs, who have not irredeemably compromised themselves in the re- 
volt, are surrendering themselves to the authorities. Others, who have been 
faithful to the British flag, are being honored and rewarded. Rebels, proved 
to have been deeply implicated, are being executed.—The Punjaub is tran- 
quil.—The captain of an English ship has been tried and mulcted in heavy 
damages, for placing a passenger in irons, under the plea that mutiny was 
imminent.—Cardinal Wiseman, of London, was making a tour in Ireland, 
and receiving enthusiastic ovations at all points. —The Daily News calls upon 
the European powers to watch closely American designs upon Nicaragua, 
under the conviction that the policy of the American government is to ac- 
quire possession of the isthmus.—Charles Drummond, the well-known London 
banker, is dead. 

Republicanism in Paris. 

The true friends of democratic liberty in France have not been all killed 
off, or sent into exile; they hold frequent meetings now—tecretly, of course 
—but in great numbers. They are quite rational in their views, and dis- 
countenance the wholesale butchery, assassination and spollation which 
ruined the first French revolution. They will fight, if peed be—but with vic- 
tory they will sheathe their swords. They hate the very name of Napoleon, 
and regard the first emperor in his true light, and not through the false me- 
dium which has so long distorted his moral features in France. Great events 
are in preparation, and the throne totters beneath the weight of the present 
incumbent. 

Prussia. 

The Prussian government continue their exertions to abolish the gaming- 
tables throughout Germany, but the run of bad luck to which the bank at 
Baden-Baden has lately been exposed may have a greater influence in the 
accomplishment of that object than any legal enactment of the Diet would be 
likely to effect. The ‘* bank” there has this season been “broken”! twelve 
times, five of which had been the work of a baron (a captain of the Austrian 
army), who, on leaving the place, gave 5000 francs to the poor of the town, in 
token of gratitude for his ‘‘ Juck”’ there. 


A French Characteristic. 

Asad accident recently occurred at an exposition of new inventions in a 
small town in the south of France. An inventor patented a safety coffin, by 
which if a person was buried alive he could call a grave-digger to let him out 
by pulling a bell. To illustrate it the inventor jumped in, and closing the 
lid, requested those who were examining it to open the case when he rung. 
Just then an opera dancer passed through the street, and the crowd rushed 
to see her, and the inventor of the coffin was smothered to death before they 
returned. 


Presenting Arms. 

Louls Napoleon has sent Queen Victoria a cannon upon his own principle» 
and named * Alliance,” in return for that presented to him by her majesty. 
It is better to be exchanging cannon than exchanging cannon-balls. But 
the beauty of the whole thing is, that this cannon that Louis Napoleon claims 
the paternity of was invented by an Englishman, who could find no patronage 
in England, and so came over to France, and sold his contrivance to Louis, 
who has been burning to invent something in the artillery line. 


New Naval Station. 

A new French naval station for the eastern coast of Africa is to be created 
at Isle Reunion. The Patrie observes, this news is big with important conse- 
quences for the influence of the French flag and prosperity of the French col- 
onies. It considers the measure sufficiently justified by the necessity which 
has arisen of employing French ships—composing what was called the Indo- 
China division—in localities far removed from Isle Reunion. 


Turkey. 

The Turkish government has complained to the English ambassador at 
Constantinople of the bombardment of Jeddah at a moment when it was 
known Ismael Pasha was on his way thither with full power to punish the 
guilty. The Divan had issued a circular contradictory of the rumor of the 
approaching destruction of Mecca by the Western powers, which was occa- 
sioning great excitement. 

Walter Savage Landor. 

The Landor libel case still supplies food for comment in England. It will 
be remembered that Landor was convicted at Bristol of a series of atrocious 
and disgusting libels upon a lady of Bath, named Yescombe, who, though 
former}y a friend of his, had in some way offended him. Le was mulcted in 
damages £1000 and costs. 

Italian Brigands. 

The mail coach from Florence to Rome has been stopped by brigands at 
Montefiascone, and $4000 of pontific money sacked. They nearly murdered 
Muller, an Austrian courier, carrying the usual government despatches from 
Mantua to Rome and Naples. He has been actually scalped. 


Austria. 

The new born imperial prioce was christened ‘‘ Rodolphe Francis Charles 
Joseph.” By imperial edict the prince is appointed proprietor and colonel of 
the 19th regiment of infantry. The report thata reconciliation had taken 
place between Austria and Russia is formally denied. 


Telegraphic. 

A company has been organized in England to construct a line from Land's 
End, Great Britain, to the Azores, and from thence to Nova Scotia or Nan- 
tucket. This project has been presented with much force and confidence. 
Spain. 

A large military force is being fitted out for Havana. It is strange that. if 
Cuba is really the sempre fied (ever faithful) island, she should be compelled 
to receive so many soldiers. 

China. 

It is stated that the amount of indemnity to be paid by China to England 

and France, as stipulated in the treaty of Tientin, is 30,000,000 francs. 


A Marshal married. 
Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, is married at last. The emperor gives 
the bride one million of francs as a marriage portion. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Eastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Cvitorial Melange. 


The Estella Anna Lewis who has separated from her husband 
is not the wife of Alonzo Lewis, the “Lynn Bard,” whose domes- 
tic relations have not become irksome. —— Reading is one of the 
greatest consolations of life. It is the nurse of victue, the uphold- 
er in adversity, the prop of independence, the support of a just 
pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions ; it is the shield against 
the tyranny of all the petty passions ; it is the repeller of the fool’s 
scoff and the knave’s poison. —— A new water-wheel for the use 
of steamships, expected to increase the ordinary speed of such 
vessels one hundred per cent. without any additional power, has 
been patented by a citizen of Albany. —— In a case recently tried 
in Philadelphia, the court decided that a child placed at school is 
under the control of the teacher, and can be properly punished by 
him, when necessary, and that no one has a right to interfere with 
the teacher in the discharge of his duties. —— While the officers 
bunking at the southern district station in Baltimore were sound 
asleep in their berths a few nights since, one of their number rose 
in a somnambulic fit, and stepping carefully and noiselessly over 
his slumbering companions towards the door, gave the challenge 
“Who goes there?” and fired the contents of one barrel of his 
revolver through the door. Every “guardian of the night” 
sprang from his bunk, and some excitement prevailed for a mo- 
ment, to be turned into merriment as soon as the cause was made 
known. After firing his pistol, the somnambulist returned his 
weapon to its place, and laid down in his berth again. ——A 
member of the Sydney Jockey Club, in England, has named a 
favorite horse “The Reverend Spurgeon.” —— A recent writer, 
in speaking of the construction of pulpits, says :—‘‘ The prevailing 
fault is, they are too high—doubly high. The platform on which 
the preacher stands strains the necks of those close about him to 
look up to him, and strains his neck to look down to them. This 
may account for the habit some preachers have of looking away off 
—over everything—at nothing ; and of the amen corner brethren, 
listening with their heads down—a great temptation to fall asleep, 
and a discouraging attitude towards any speaker.” —— Mr. John 
Bean, of Berwick, Me., recently hung himself in the woods. He 
was subject to fits of insanity, and doubtless committed the act 
while in one of them.——A Dutch commercial firm, Messrs. 
Spengler & Co., has established a branch house at Decimar, 
Japan. The fact of a private firm establishing itself at the seat of 
the former Dutch Factory shows that the monopoly hitherto 
maintained by the Datch government has been definitively abol- 
ished. —— Among the curiosities of vegetation in the Kew Gar- 
dens, London, are the lace, or lattice-leaf plant, from Madagascar ; 
the banyan, or sacred fig-tree of the Hindoos ; the sensitive, or tel- 
egraph plant of Bengal ; the bread-fruit of the South Sea Islands ; 
the rice-paper plant from China, sent by Sir John Bowring; the 
sugar cane, the bamboo, the East India butterfly plant, and an 
almost endless variety of other rarities from all parts of the 
world. —— “ Every hour that a man is in debt is a year spent in 
slavery.” According to this, what an everlasting long life some 
people must live. -—— A young man, having devoted himself to 
the special entertainment of a company of pretty girls for a whole 
evening, demanded payment in kisses, when one of them instantly 
replied, “ Certainly, sir—present your bill.” —— Not a day passes 
that we do not come in contact with persons who are “ doing 
good continually,” whose souls are alive with sympathy, and 
whose hands are ever ready to minister to the needy and give aid 
to those who require it. But as they are not “prominent citi- 
zens,” they pursue their course scarcely marked, and their coming 
and going attracts slight attention from the world. —— “TI believe 
that mine will be the fate of Abel,” said a wife to her husband, 
one day. “ Why so?” inquired the husband. “Because Abel 
was killed by a club—and your club will kill me, if you continue 
to go to it every night.” —— Riches are the baggage of virtue ; 
they cannot be spared nor left behind, but they hinder the march. 


Lire witnout Triats.—Would you wish to live without a 
trial? Then you would wish to die but half a man. Without 
trial you cannot guess at your own strength. Men do not learn 
to swim on a table; they must go into deep water, and buffet the 
surges. If you wish to understand their true character—if you 
would know their whole strength—of what they are capable, throw 
them overboard! Over with them—and if they are worth saving, 
they will swim ashore of themselves. 


A queer Frx.—A chap sought shelter of a police officer. 
“See, cap’n—first my father died, and my mother married again ; 
an’ then my mother dicd, an’ my father married again; an’ some 
how or other, some way, I don’t seem to have no parent at all, 
nor home, nor no nothing.” 


A perEAveD Wipower.—A smart-looking gentleman pre- 
sented himself to a minister, and said, “Sir, you buried my wife 
five months ago, and I was so pleased with you on that occasion, 
that I have come here this evening to ask you to marry me.” 


Ixprrect Morron.—There are some natures which it would 
pain and perplex their moral anatomy to move direct to an object. 
Like snakes, they seem formed to take pleasure in indirect motion ; 
with them the true line of moral beauty is a curve. 


Gatherings. 


There is a time-piece at Clinton, N. Y., over 200 years old. 


Skeletons of men ten feet high have been found in a burying 
ground near Winchester, Indiana. 


In London there are forty-five and a-half miles of sewers large 
enough for men to enter. 


The Pratesi and Cechetti families, late of the Ronzani ballet 
troupe, have returned to Europe. 


John Bolton Rogerson, the Manchester poet, author of “ ay ee 
Romance, and Reverie,” and various other works, has nD 
granted a pension of £50. 


The supply of water from the East London Waterworks Com- 
pany exceeds upward of 16,000,000 gallons per diem, at present 
obtained from the river Lea. 


John C. Barr, who was appointed United States Consul at 
Melbourne, Australia, died on board the Emeu, May 19, on his 
passage out to Australia, from a stroke of the sun. 


A white crane has been shot on Bush Creck, Maryland, meas- 
uring four feet and six inches in length, and five feet and three 
inches from tip to tip of its wings. 

What can be more John Bullish than a London paper’s discov- 
ery of Mr. Morphy the American chess player’s “ capability of 
improvement ?” 

A former well-known capitalist is now engaged in peddling 
soap-fat in Philadelphia. He was brought to this situation by en- 
deavoring to break a faro bank. 


There is a goose in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, that has 
seen the frosts of eighty-three winters, and only two years ago 
she laid four eggs, which she hatched. 


A miner’s skid, supposed to have been used to raise blocks of 
copper to the surface, has been found in an ancient working near 
the Quincy mine cn Lake Superior. It is made of wood, and so 
dried that its weight does not exceed a couple of pounds. 

An old lady, living on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
seeing some men engaged in putting up telegraph wires, wanted 
to know if they were going to have a slack wire dance on the 
opening of the railroad. 

The revival in Natches, Miss., has resulted in the addition to 
the various churches in that city of over six hundred persons—al- 
most one-tenth of the whole population, a larger proportion than 
in any city of its size of which we have knowledge. 


It is stated that the first cloud that disturbed the harmony of 
the Dickens domestic circle was the extravagant living of 
“ Charles,” Mrs. D., who is economically disposed, fearing the 
family would be brought to want. 

In one family in Nelson county, Va., are five married sisters 
whose aggregate ages amount to 434 years—on the Istof Janu 
last the eldest sister was 93, the second 91, the third 88, the fourth 
82, and the fifth 80. 


Mrs. Martha Ramsbottom, of Utica, while sitting on her steps 
and reaching forward to restrain her little girl from going out on 
the sidewalk, lost her balance and fell over sideways, broke her 
neck, and died instantly. 


Mr. Knapp, Register of the County of Chatham, Canada, has 
been detected in frauds involving property to the amount of $50,- 
000, carried on through the means of false mortgages made by 
himself. 


The Trieste correspondence of the Nouvelle Gazette de Prus- 
sia gives harrowing details of the atrocities ot which the Chris- 
tians of the Montenegrin frontiers are the objects, and says that 
they fully equal in horror the excesses committed by the Indian 
Sepoys. 

The French people, from a regard for the feelings of the mourn- 
ers, as well as respect for the memory of the dead, when they 
meet a funeral procession, stand still and uncover their heads in 
the street while the procession passes. A most touching tribute 
to the memory of the dead. 


An Irish boy, 14 years of age, was arrested at Brattleboro’, last 
week, while in the act of firing a barn. He has confessed to hav- 
ing set most of the fires in Brattleboro’ for a year past. When he 
fired the Asylum barn he put on men’s boots to prevent suspicion 
when his tracks should be seen in the snow. 


Rev. James D. Butler, Professor of Greek in Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, has been appointed Professor of the An- 
cient Languages in the University of Wisconsin, the State Uni- 
versity. Prof. Butler has accepted the appointment. Salary $1500. 


Mrs. Mary Coggswell Jarvis, widow of the late Leonard Jarvis, 
Esq., of Baltimore, recently died in that city, at the advanced age 
of 79 years. We learn that 5 bow death of Mrs. Jarvis, a legacy 
amounting to about $20,000 becomes available to Harvard Uni- 
versity, according to the will of her husband. 


Dr. Henry Smith, Professor in the New School Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Walnut Hills, Ohio, has recently re- 
turned from a tourin Europe. This is the fourth tour Dr. Smith 
has taken to Europe for literary and educational purposes, durin 
his professorship and presidency in Marietta College in Ohio, an 
his professorship in Lane Seminary. 

There are 200 prisoners in the Connecticut state prison, nine of 
whom are females. The gas lights around the cells, and the 
heating steam pipes are wholesome improvements. ‘The new 
wing, built for insane criminals, rather improves the appearance 
ot the buildings. Tuckerman is employed in wrapping up the 
joiner’s planes made in the prison. 

Rev. E Williams, whom some wicked or foolish person sought 
to sg off as “the dauphin of France,” or son of Louis XVL., 
died at Hogansburg, in Bombay, Franklin county, N. Y., on the 
28th of August, of dropsy. ‘The funeral was performed by the 
free masons, but the Indians took no part in it, save that a few 
squaws looked into the grave. The warriors all staid away. 


A simple method has been adopted in the ship yards of Venice, 
from time immemorial, for testing the soundness of timber.— 
A person applies his ear to the middle of one of the ends of the 
timber, while another strikes upon the opposite end. If the wood 
is sound and of good quality, the blow is very distinctly heard, 
however long the stick may be. If the wood was disaggregated 
by decay or otherwise, the sound would be for the most part de- 
stroyed. 


The Lexington (Miss.) Advertiser announces the death, in 
Holmes county, of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, the original dreamer of 
Cooper’s Well. He was an eccentric, but eloquent and good 
man, perhaps at his death a superannuated member of the Mis- 
sissippi Conference. Those celebrated waters, known as Coo- 
per’s Wells, were his discovery, and once his property. It is said 
and credited, that he was led to dig for them by a dream, three 
times repeated, by which a certain spot was designated—healing 
waters swelling up, hosts of sick and impotent folks flocking 
around and getting cured. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 


— The good distrust themselves—the perverse their neigh- 
rs. 


.++. There is no lack of industry in the world—the lack is in 
making the right application of it. 

-+++ God puts the excess of hope in one man in order that it 
may be a medicine to the man who is despondent. 


.-.. Every scheme of happiness must needs be imperfect that 
does not embrace the three incidents of wife, home and children. 


-+.. Our sweetest experiences of affection are meant to be 
suggestions of that realm which is the home of the heart. 


.++. Conceited men often seem a harmless kind of men, who, 
by an overweening self-respect, relieve others from the duty of 
respecting them at all. 


.... Aman’s wit is a part of himself; his wealth or his pov- 
erty is part of his fortune. ‘The one is inherent in him; the other 
is appendant to him. 

.... Laws and institutions are constantly tending to gravitate. 
Like clocks they must be occasionally cleansed, and wound up, and 
set to true time. 


-.+. When flowers are full of heaven-descended dews, they al- 
ways hang their heads ; but men hold theirs higher the more they 
receive, getting proud as they get full. 


May God makeus patient tolive. Not that we should not 
have aspirations ; but till the flying comes, let us brood content- 
edly upon our nests. 

-+.. No man is perfect. 
tian brotherhood. T 
tion of man. 


.... The merit of some —_ is principally in the clearness 
of their perceptions, while the worth of others is mainly in the 
strength of their affections. The former appreciate without lov- 
ing, the latter love without appreciating. 

.++. There is no tyranny more intolerable than a conscience 
unrestrained by love. Like an ill-loaded gun, it recoils at the 
breech and kills at the muzzle. A conscience unsubdued by love 
torments the owner, and bruises those upon whom he lets it loose. 


The ideal man is the whole Chris- 
hat alone presents God’s idea in the crea- 


Soker’s Wudget. 


oa is France like a skeleton? Because only a Bony part is 


Why is a woodman like a stage actor? He is known by his 
axe, (acts.) 


Why is the best baker most in want of bread? Because he 
kneads (needs) it most. 


Why is a woman in love like a man of profound knowledge? 
Because she understands the arts and sighences. 

How is it that Methusaleh was the oldest man when he died 
before his father? His father was translated. 


A Galway jury, at the conclusion of an inquest on a blind man 
who had committed suicide, returned a verdict of “ Deliberately 
done away with.” 

An old gentleman says that he is the last man in the world that 
would tyrannize over his daughter’s affections. So long as she 
marries the man of his choice, he don’t care whom she loves. 

A citizen of Hallowell has taken a fancy to the head of a dog 
that howls in his vicinity, and offers five doilars for a sight of the 
head, minus the body. 

The Hull girls all sing. A friend lately from there, says they 
sang themselves to sleep at night, and he never heard anything 
like it since he was benighted in a swamp out West. 

We may set it down as an axiom that young ladies cannot know 
everybody’s names when it is utterly impossible for them to know 
what their own will be a twelve-month afterward. 

A priest said to a peasant whom he thought rude, “ You are 
better fed than taught.”’ “‘Shud think I was,” replied the clod- 
hopper, “‘as I feeds myself and you teaches me.” 

“Will you take something?” said a tetotaller to a friend, 
while standing near a tavern. “I don’t care if I do,” was the 
reply. “ Weil,” said the tetotaller, “lct’s take a walk.” 

“ Well, Mr. Robinson, and how does your son get on with his 
violin ¢” “ Astonishingly : there were fourteen of us playing to- 
gether last night and he took the lead.” ‘ Capital—admirable !’’ 


ao and he kept it so well, sir, that none of us could catch 
im !”’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a ‘ household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

icy It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced r, with new t and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

UC It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

Cc it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 


(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 


iy It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 


(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 


C~ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 


(C7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 


(7 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 


(Cy It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 subscribers, 


Any per’on sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
, thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [G> Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tux or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
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